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DISLOCATIONS IN THE TEXT OF THUCYDIDES. 


IF all the passages of Thucydides in which transposition of words has 
been plausibly suggested were added up, the total would be by no means 
insignificant. But careful consideration has convinced me that transposition 
is required in a far larger number of cases than anyone, so far as I know, has 
yet thought, and that the transposition is not seldom of a rather surprising 
kind. Very often it is not a question merely of making a few words which 
adjoin one another exchange places. A word, two or three words, a clause, a 
whole sentence has to be moved, sometimes to the line preceding or following, 
sometimes three or four lines away, occasionally six, eight, or even ten. This 
is, I am convinced, the true solution of many notorious difficulties in the 
text of Thucydides. One or two cases of this had struck me years ago. I 
noted them and thought little of it. But more recently I observed, or thought 
I observed, quite a number of such cases in Books 4 and 5, and minute study 
of the other books seems to show that the same thing is true of them also. 

This will be and ought to be received with great suspicion and incredulity. 
It can only be tested and confirmed—or, it may be, overthrown—by the study 
of individual passages with my suggestions about them. But I would point 
out at starting that the evidence for such a hypothesis is from the nature of the 
case to a large extent cumulative in character. If it is admitted that in certain 
passages, even though few in number, transposition is undoubtedly required, 
dislocation becomes a wera causa, a cause which is known to have been at work 
upon the text, and we are justified in applying the hypothesis more boldly to 
new cases. Every new probable or plausible case adds strength to it, anda 
supposition which explains many difficulties thoroughly well (if it really does 
80) is quite likely to be the true explanation of others. The clear cases help 
those which are less clear. Some of the suggestions, tor instance, which follow 
are not such as I should have put forward with much confidence, if they were 
not fortified by other more decided instances of the same thing. Ina sense 
therefore my suggestions on the eight books must be taken as a whole and 
read all together. 
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In the large majority of instances which I have noticed hitherto simple 
In a few the omission of «ai or 
In a few others the transposed 


transposition and nothing else is required. 
some other trifling word is also necessary. 
word or two seem to appear in the text twice, both in the right place and also 
in a wrong one; and in some of these few cases, as also in some of the more 
common kind, a transposed word has occasionally been slightly modified to 
suit it to its new surroundings. But here speculation becomes exceedingly 
risky, and none but very simple suggestions of this kind will be found in what 
follows. In a few cases again interchange of two words or two small groups of 
words seems the remedy required. 

I have briefly mentioned such transpositions previously proposed by others 
as seem to me certainly or probably right, because they are an important part 
of my case. They go a long way towards establishing the uera causa. In my 
own suggestions I have usually been very brief, and often have not even given 
the Greek. Readers would in any case require to have a text of Thucydides 
before them, and, if they are not already familiar with the difficulties and 
with what editor after editor has written upon them, they will often need to 
consult a commentary. The text from which I usually quote is that of Stuart 
Jones in the Oxford series. 

My suggested transpositions in Books 5-8 will appear in the next number 
of this journal. Subsequently I propose to add a good many miscellaneous 
emendations in all the eight books. 


BOOK I. 


2.2. Gbdnrov bv oroTe Tis éme wy Kai aTerxioTwY Gua SvTwY adros adaipn- 
oeTat. 

adXos and «ai clearly belong to one another. 
Kai or ate. a. 6. before o7rore. 

3. 3-4. of ws Exacta cannot be subdivided into oi xara 7roXes, which = as 
Exaoro., and Evy7ravtes, which is the opposite of it. 
Te Gao GAAnAwY Evriecay ws Exacta” EXAnves kai Evutravres dorepov KrAnOévtes, 
taking “EXX. as predicate with «reves. 

avtitraxov just before should probably follow dvoya or droKxexpicbat. 


Place either aAAos after 


Read of 8’ otv xara TroXes 


7.1. Herwerden plausibly éxrifovro nai reiyece. 

9.4. TovTo with rexunpiaoa. Cf. 10. 3 ef Te xpN KavTadOa morevev. 

13. 1. Schwartz saw that tov . . . yeyvouévwy cannot very well be right 
as it is. I think (see Steup) that he did not move it far enough, and would 


join it with wp@ro. Sé Kopiv@cou. 
20. 2. wmroToTncavTes .. . Kai Tapayphpya . . 
mapayphua could only be in place here if it were capable of meaning 
either suddenly, or immediately before instead of immediately (i.e. after). But it 
is not used in either of these senses. It belongs then here to the resolution 
which Harmodius and Aristogeiton now formed. Probably we should omit 


. ‘Irma pepnvicba x.7.X. 
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one xai and read dpacavrés tt Kai Tapaxpiya xwvduvvetca. This corresponds to 
homep elyov in 6. 57. 3, the fuller narrative. 

os. &. . €xvevixnxota would be better placed at the 
end of the sentence. It has no real logical connexion with the words before it, 
but gives the reason why such ancient history is difficult to deal with. 

22. From Krueger’s brief remark at 23. 1 that ‘Ch. 22 is not properly in 
its place’ I do not feel sure what amount of disorder he assumed; but there 
should not be much doubt that chapters 22 and 23 have exchanged places. 
23. 1 goes right back to the end of 21, continuing the topic there started and 
immediately deserted again to be resumed afterwards. 
that the famous words at the end of 22 are meant to end the introduction, and 
that they lose no little of their force by the recurrence in 23. 1 to a topic 
already broached. 

The only objection, I think, to the change—and that a very slight one—is 
in ai aitiau aide (23. 6), which may be thought to require that 24 shall follow 
atonce. This is not so. After ai aitias aide Thucydides pauses for a moment 
on the very brink of his story to divide it, as it were, into Aoyou and épya and 
briefly to show how he has dealt with both in such a way as to make his work 
a perpetual possession. 


évTa avekéNeyxTa . . 


Also anyone can see 


Then the story begins, ’Emidapvos éore mors, like 
Herodotus 1. 6 Kpoicos jv Avdos pev yévos. Very similar is ch. 97 of this 
same book with its roadde érmdOov, of which the details do not begin for 
another 10 or 12 lines, a personal statement by the author (éypawa de rode 
k.T.X.) intervening.* 

3. 2. 
yeveoOar is certainly governed by mrecpacOaz. 

33. 3-4. It is generally recognized now that ¢@aca is a gloss on 
tpotepjaat, obtruded into the preceding line. 


me.pacOa should either follow evpioxeo@az or change places with it. 


36. 3. Tots te Evytract nai xa0’ Exacrov apparently with Euydopwrarov 
eotiv (Ribbeck). 
44.2. vauTixov éyovow seems another version of vauticov Eyovcay two 


lines above, i.e. the phrase got by accident into two places and in the second 
was slightly modified to suit the context. 

51. 1. am’ ’A@nvev simply perplexes the sense. 
from was obvious; the doubtful point was their number. 
next sentence, we sce where a7’.’A. really belongs. 


Where the ships came 
If we look on to the 
The Corcyreans were 
puzzled at the retreat of the enemy mrpiv tives (doves eltrov Ott vies Exeivae <Catr’ 

’AOnvav> érimdéovorr. 
6g. 2. 


KT.A. of yap Spavres BeBovrevpevor pos ov Sieyvwxotas On Kal ov pédAXovTES 


porss S€ viv te-EvynrAOouev nai ovd€ viv emi pavepois’ xphv yap 


This is obviously the last word before he begins 
in ch, 9 a sort of transition to the Politics. Yet 
some unskilful hand has inserted after § 12 ten 
lines that go back to an earlier subject, not the 
last discussed, and quite mar the force and finality 
of § 12, 


1 Just such another error may be found at the 
end of ch. 8, Book 10 of the Nicomachcan Ethics. 
Aristotle there winds up the account of his moral 
theory with the characteristic remark that it 
must all be tested by facts and, if found at 
variance with them, be regarded as a theory only. 
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érépxovtat. Here two changes of order are to be made. te after viv is usually 
changed to ye, but for worss d€ viv te read viv d€ woris te. Then dpavres Abn 
x. ov x. Should precede or follow 8. 7. od 6. I suspect of yap should be oj %& 
or ot d€ (in either case the pronoun, not the article). 


Tyusn and wderia ought not to be 


76. 2. Séovs cai tipas? Cf. 75. 3. 
divided by déos. 
78. 4. ovr’ avroi before évtes (Cobet). 


83. 3. There is no reasonable explanation why war should be said to be 
very much a matter of money, ‘ especially to landsmen against seamen.’ Two 
naval powers, as we know, may have to spend lavishly; so may two land 
I conjecture that the real place for the words is five lines earlier, 


a > ¢ , 7S / Q’ rad , 
Ov ovy vmapyxe eidévar Kal’ OTL ywpnoe, 


powers. 
where we are to read zroXeyov ... 
Grrws Te Kal Hreipwrais pos OaXaccious. 
gO. 4. 
Tada and taxet together have been found embarrassing. Cobet actually 
But it belongs to the previous line, xa@apodvras 


¢ \ a e > ‘ > A / 
UTELTwV TaAXA OTL AUTOS TaKEl TPaEoL. 


wrote dua for radda. 
<(ra\Xa> Tavta. 

gt. 1. The Lacedaemonians took Themistocles’ word, ra@v 6€ adr 
adixvoupévov kai sagas KaTnyopovvTwy . . . ovK elyov Strws YPN aTLaTHCal. oi 
agixv. is so substantival, say Stahl and Steup, that aro can be added. ta 
adda ouphépovta hardly justifies this: moreover «ai has then to emphasise 
cadas in a very purposeless and feeble way. ‘ The other people coming and 
saying’ is another unsatisfactory rendering. Who are the others? add 
should stand a line or two further on, px) Aoyous waAXov <CdAAwY> TrapayecObai 
4 wéua chav avtav avdpas. Then ray dé is ‘ others’ (rev@v Dem. Lept. 73). 

93. 5. dvo0 yap aduaka: évaytia: dAAnAaLS TOUS AiGous Em7yov. 

There is not a word in this, as there surely must have been if it was the 
case, about the carts being on the wall, and there also seem to be great, if not 
insuperable, difficulties about two carts or two lines of carts moving along the 
top of a wall which was being built and necessarily varied in height at different 
points. On the other hand, if the carts came on the level facing one another 
across the rising wall, this proves nothing and has no such bearing on its width 
as the context and the ydp require. At many points of the coast too there 
would probably be difficulty as to carts passing on the sea-side of the wall. 
Krueger and Steup bracket the words. I am inclined to think that they really 
belong to the account of the rebuilding of the city wall (not the Piraeus wall) 
earlier in the chapter. Thucydides describes there how nothing was allowed 
to stand in the way of the new wall and how material of every kind was used, 


=—_- 


et a 


| 





and these words would add a statement of how it was brought up by two carts 
at a time, one on each side. They might be inserted in § 2 either after | 
mpocépepor or after n7reiyovro, best perhaps in the latter place. | 

100. 3. avtoi, which is unmeaning where it stands, seems to belong to | 
. duepPdnpoar, helping to contrast their success and theif | 
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102. 2. ds the sentences run, Bia yap ay elXov TO ywpiov is quite super- 
fluous and feeble, for the words preceding need no explanation, and rots &€ 
have very awkwardly to be the Athenians. Read édeiy for elAov (so elyov or 
dyev and éyesy are confused in several places, probably in 3. 2 of this book) 
and put Sia yap av édelv TO ywpiov after duvaroi eivar. Then Trois dé are the 
Cf. 5. 7. 5 amapreiy edoxer* EXeivy yap av Thy TrOALY La TO EpHmov. 

ib. 3. Kal addrodpvrAous aya nynoauevor interrupts the construction of 
decipavTes . . On the 
other hand it does in substance, though not exactly in form, convey another 


Spartans. 
. #y, and one may think it should follow vewrepiowar. 
reason for fearing what the Athenians might do. So we may leave the matter 
doubtful. 
22. 3. Kai kata €Oyn Kai Exactov aotv seems very awkward with d@poor, 
especially after xara 7roduy just preceding. Should it follow diya ye évras tyas ? 
124.1. It is certainly tempting to put elvac after Evydépovta (Stahl), so 
that the datives depend on SeSaiorarov. 
In 4.99 69@ev need not be taken solely with 


127. I. Tots Oeois dnOev? 


THS EKELVOD. 


128. 1. amo Tawapov before &€« tod tepod ? 
I3I. 2. epi avtwy after xpiour ? 
133. The position of €« rov ‘epod has naturally been questioned. 
135.3. é€yov ev diartav? diattav pev Exwr ? 
BOOK II. 
3.2. mpacacovtes S€ Tws Tav’Ta KaTEVONGAY Ov TrOAXNOUS TOS AnBaious dvTas. 


Did not Thucydides 
write catevonoay 5€ 4rws Tav’ta mpdccortTes, or mp. 6. T. KaT. TwWS ? 

4. 2. If we look at the 
sentence next following, we may well think that the words should be inserted 


The editors fail to explain ws in any reasonable way. 
Tov pn exdevyey is a well-known difficulty. 


in it before another @ote clause, Wate undé . . . Elva. Tod py will express the 
man’s intention, wore x«.T.r. the result attained. Though both are hardly 
necessary, there seems no particular objection to the slight superfluity, but 
Tov yn €. may of course be an adscript. Cf. 75. 1 rod pndéva érekrévar. 

1b. 4. A few lines below again yuvaixos Soveans méXexvy cannot have 
anything to do with AaBovTes. 
yuvaikos x.T.A. But the present order seems just defensible. 


1b. 7. 


Read perhaps cata muXas épnuous AaOovTes Kat 


Ta Te Oa Kal shas avtovs (Cobet). 


11.7. Read waou yap é€v t@ Twapavutixa kai év Tots Oupacww opav TucxorTis 
Tl. Tapautixa and ev t. 6. both go with opav. opayv év rois 6. is an established 
phrase. 

13. 1. Févos pev ot “Apyidapmos ein? jév however is not always attached to 


the strictly right word. 
15 and 16. Three suggested transpositions are certain or very probable, 
(I) ) dxporrons viv ovca 7 Tors Hw (Hude), (2) Ta wAelorou aka to follow és 
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ada (Steup, quite certain I should say), (3) Tmavoixecia with ras per. érrovobyro 
{Lipsius). 

2g. 2. There is much difference of opinion as to the meaning of this 
short sentence. Probably Thucydides wrote peyaAnv tv, not TH peyddm, 
made it great beyond the rest of Thrace. Cf. 1.9. 3 émi mdéov TaV Gdrwv icyvoas: 
71. 3 €mi TEOV Uwa@V KEKaivwTat. 

39. I. 
xwpovpev. There is no parallel for toomaneis in the sense of equal, i.e. equal 
to those which the Lacedaemonians face. 
But to say ‘we face contests in which the two sides are fairly matched,’ though 
by no means unreasonable, is no great compliment to Athens, and falls short 
indeed of the truth. In the sea-fights of this book Phormio’s forces were out- 
numbered first by more than two to one and later by almost four to one. We 
can however give ico7raXeis this, its proper, meaning, if we move it ona few 


> / , > \ . > \ \ > ~ , 
avemevas Start@pevor ovdev Haocov émi tovs icotaXets Kivdvvovs 


That would be icovs or opoious. 


words, and read ovre yap Aaxedaipovios icotradeis nad’ éavrods «.7.r. This 
seems better than putting it before ywpoduev (Herwerden). 

43. 6. & 7@ is probably identical with the é€v r@ of two lines above. 
Cf. on 1. 44. 2 and particularly on 4. 63. 1. 

48. 3. 
the sentence might stand as it is. 
oxeiv, but certain pleonasms are by no means avoided in Greek. With this 
particular case cf. Laws 839 c amioreitra: un Suvarov elvar SivacOar x.7.X. 

51. 5. 

This clause should follow tod Oeparevcovtos above. 
meaning as it stands. 

52. 2. 

61. 2. 

amract is extremely awkward with either a@eorw or dyAwars, nor is it at all 
wanted. It may well be moved so as to go with €urrecovons or SovAoi following. 

62. 3. avra@v after yaXeras pépevy is not only dubious in syntax, but open 
to the objection that it should express the loss, not the things lost. It should 
probably be put after oAvywpHoa, where the things lost are in place and the 
genitive regular. 

ib. 5. aro THs opoias TUYns perhaps after éAzid: te (Doederlein). 

64. 3. The viv before irevdapev was bracketed by Herwerden as unsuitable 
there, and so it is. Perhaps it should stand four lines earlier before éyovcay. 

ib. 5. mao peév On or doo 6. Cf. v.l. in 1. 74. 1. 


79. 2. 


If tocavrns peraBorgrs were put after ras aitias, the remainder of 
There is pleonasm in ixavas elvac Siva 


émrel Kal Tas OAOHUPTELS K.T.A. 
émrei has no proper 


atroOvnoxovtes with éxadivdobvto (Oncken). 
THs 5€ wheXias atrectw Ett } SHrAwWOLS Atract. 


/ 
avev Satravns Kai Trodopxias. 


Should the two substantives be interchanged? A similar question may f 


be raised about 91. 3 ¢0acaca and mepirrrevcaca (cal mepirrevoaca wanting 
in two good MSS.), and 3. 19. 2 npyuporoye: xal repiérrec. 
93. 3. ovre mpocdoxia ovdepla (Hv) un av mote of Trodéuror €Farrivaiws ovTws 


— 
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Read yu» 6 for the ungrammatical ya av, and dcavooivro with Stahl for 
mpocdoxia Clearly looks to the (then) future. 

The serious difficulty is xa@’ jovyiav. Classen understands that the 
enemy would never venture on the attack unopposed (ungestért). But oppo- 
sition must apply to the actual ézrimdovs, not to the roAwa which prompted it. 
roAuav does not, like our ambiguous venture, sometimes express an external 
action. It is always a state or internal action of mind, have the daring. Again 
the utmost certainty of opposition need not deter the enemy from attack. 
Though opposed, they might still succeed. Though driven back in the end, 
they might meantime have done much useful harm. 

Others adopt Herwerden’s suggestion. Joining «a@’ 7. bya slight change 
to dvavootvro, they interpret ‘if they were to plan a secret attack.’ But 
(rt) the attack was rather sudden than secret: (2) «a@’ ». does not mean 
secretly, but quietly, without hurry, and so on according to circumstances. 
Cf. 1. 74. 4 and 85. 1; 3. 48. 1, etc. eipntro novy7 (8. 69. 2) they had been 
quietly told does not justify xa0’ novyiay émimdeiv make a secret attack. Steup 
in despair would omit both dé tod 7. and xa@’ 7. as mistaken explanations 
inserted in the text. 

If xa’ ». fits neither dao r. 7. 7. nor d:avooivto, is there any way of 
dealing with it? Place it before mpoascbéoOa, getting information of 1t quietly 
beforehand. Just so in I. 83. 3 xa0’ novyiay tt avtay Tpoidwpev. 

100. 5. .. uma be mAnOous Trept- 
KANOMEVOL AUTOS TrOANATTAACIW TH Or €s KivduvoY KaBicTacaY. 

Krueger, taking reasonable objection to these confused words, omitted 
avrovs and read xaéctracay. Would it not be better to put 7roAX. r. ou. either 
before avrovs, so that the dative is governed by zrepixd., or in the preceding 
part of the sentence after poo7écovev ? 


dvevoovuvTo. 


? / ‘ , 
 pev Wpootrécovev, ovdeis vTémeve . . 


BOOK III. 


3. 5. Read perhaps ta re dAXa hap kdpevar tov Teryov Kal ALypévwv TeEpi 
(or 7répt) Ta nyuTérXeoTa EpirAacoor. 
4.6. avrots is superfluous if it goes wich és tr. A... 


too emphatic by position if it goes with érpaccor or Hee. 


. KouoOévtes, and 
It should come 
later, say after 7&e. 

5. 2. é« II. seems wrongly placed. Perhaps the order should be BovAopevor 
ei mpoory. te ex Il. eal per’ GAXnS 7. Te K., but we cannot be sure of the details. 

10. I. 
OwovoTporro: Elev. 

There is much doubt whether the subject of yiyvowrTo is giAia and 
xo.wwvia or the persons concerned, and considerable difficulty in either case. I 
think és aAAnAovs should be put (say) before ouoorpora. The subject of 
yiyvowro will then be ¢. and «., and that of elev by a change very common in 
Thucydides will be the persons. 


el pn per’ aperns Soxovons és aAAHAOUS yiyvowTo Kai Tada 


és is tn relation to. 
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1b. 5. The words would be much clearer if we put either 6:a modvyw. or 
apvvacba before xaO’ év +. 

11.1. The clause xai mpos .. . avticovpévov should follow épnworepoar. 
Where it stands it has the effect ot tautology and mere repetition of trroyecpious 

. . Optdodvres. Transferred to the end, it is less obviously tautological and 
perhaps we may even find an ascending scale in iv, Hyeers EpNnoTEpoL, Tov 
NMETEPOU OVO. 

1b. 6. xa” év yevoyevoy is not only superfluous side by side with mpocéé. 
pevov, but wrong in sense. «a év yiyveo@ac is always used, as in 10. 5, of a 
number uniting in one, not of one joining another. The Corcyrean fleet could 
not therefore xa@’ év yiyveoOax with the Athenian: xa’ év vy. could only have 
the two fleets for its subject. There is no place in the context to which the 
words can be moved as they are, but, if we may read xa0" év yevoyeévous, they 
will go well enough with pos 671 ypn orjvat, referring to 7avTwv. 

12. 3. ei yap duvaroi hyev €x Tov icov Kal avreTiBovNedoat Kal avTipedAdca 
(or avremipedAHoar), Ti Eder Huds ex TOU Opoiou én’ éxeivors elvar; ém’ exeivory Se 
dvTOS aiel TOU émiyerpety Kai ef’ nyiv elvar Set TO TeoapvvacBat. 

So the first sentence used to be punctuated. But Heilmann proposed—and 
Stahl, Classen, Steup, and Hude have followed him—to put the comma after 
avremi8. and write cal dytip. te dec «.7.X. There is not much meaning in 7, 
but we might perhaps disregard that. ém’ éxeivors elvac however becomes 
impossible, and we have either to omit it very unwarrantably with Stahl, or to 
read éz’ éxeivouvs iévac with Krueger and others. But a secession or revolt is 
not an attack, and én’ éxeivous iévac is quite inappropriate to the mere defection 
of Mytilene from the Athenian confederacy or empire. I conclude then that 
the old stopping and the interrogative ri are better, and én’ éxeivous elvas to be 
either retained or slightly modified by changing éx’ to tr’ with Cobet after the 
scholiast, as I should much prefer. ‘ What need was there for us to be in 
subjection to them ?’ 

But then what of é€« rod ouoiov? Certainly not as much as we were, a very 
feeble sense indeed, and quite different from that of é« rov tcouv just before. 
Transfer the words to the next sentence, and read something like xal é¢’ nu 
elvat det éx Tod opoiov To mpoaptvacOa. If they are able to strike, we ought to 
be equally able to guard ourselves in good time. Cf. 6. 87. 5. dvtt rod aie 
duraccecOar avtovs kai avremiBouredoai Tote éx TOU Ouoiov peraddfere, and the 
note below on 4. 106. I. 

15.1. Herwerden may be right in moving as rroinoopevot. 

20. 3. To estimate the height of the wall, they counted the layers of 
bricks, padiws xaBopwpévou és 6 EBovXovTo Tod Teixous. THv pev odv Evppérpnow 
TOY KNipaKwY oUTws EXaBov. 

és § é8ovXovro is so hard to explain and justify that Steup omits it (it is 
remarkable that editors will so often omit things without furnishing any 
reasonable explanation of how they came to be inserted), and Stahl writes 
Scov instead of és 6, which hardly even meets the difficulty. The simple truth 
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4 


is that we should read ray pev odv Evypéetpnow Tav KrALwaxwv és 5 EBovrAoVTO 
ovTws EXaBov. 

22. 3. é€ywpovy should change places with the second avéSaivoy (Classen). 

23.5. olos amnrwrov [i Bopéov] vdatwdns wadrrov. Generally allowed to 
be an erroneous explanation of wa@dXov, which has found its way into the text 
and that in the wrong place. Cf. on I. 33. 3. 

31.1. The mw before ipérwax is the Hv before épbopyawor. Cf. on I. 44. 2. 

34. 2. The accusative rovrous is so strange with trefeXOovtres and the 
word so unnecessary here, that we look about for some place in which it may 
be more appropriate. Perhaps we should turn it into rovros and put it with 
EvvereNOovtes in the line before. 

38. 1. Oavyalw 5€ nai Goris Eorar oO avtTepa@v Kai akiwowv arodawew Tas 
yev Mutirnvaiwv adicias nuiv w@peripous ovcas, tas 8 nuerépas Evydopas Tois 
Euupayow SrAaBas xabiorapévas. 

In this much discussed passage the last clause is usually taken now to be 
a second paradox for the opposer to put forward. It is said to be a paradox, 
because the troubles of Athens would really make her more dependent on her 
subject-allies and more ready therefore to treat them well, so that they would 
gain, not lose. But first this is not true. The more difficulty Athens was in, 
the more she would press her subjects for support, as the doubling of the 
tribute shows. Secondly it has no bearing on the present question. It is no 
reason for letting off the Mytileneans, but is absolutely irrelevant. 

If we try to secure relevancy by understanding the point to be that ‘ our 
troubles are losses to our allies only,’ not to Athens, and that this applies to 
the Mytilenean revolt, we then find, apart from any other objection, that the 
relation in meaning of the two consecutive clauses is such as could not possibly 
be expressed by the co-ordination, not to say opposition, of wéy and dé, the 
second fact being really the cause or part of the cause of the first. 

The emendation cf Krueger and Cobet, ta 8’ pérepa Evutopa, has found 
some favour. But the statement then made would be again entirely irrelevant 
to the practical question (for surely there cannot be an argument, ‘ The revolt 
was for our good, and what is for our good iajures our allies’) and it would also 
irritate the Athenians, as implying regard for the allies at their expense. 

I suggest with some doubt that ras 8’ yerépas BrAaBas tots Evpyayors 
Euudhopas xaiorapévas is what Thucydides wrote. tas 7. 8. will be parallel to 
tas M. aéuxias, and mean ‘the hurt we do,’ not ‘the hurt we suffer’; and the 
general sense will be that, while any harm Athens does her subjects is really 
and truly a harm, the injury done to Athens herself by the Mytilenean revolt 
is really rather a benefit. This gives a clear connexion between the two clauses, 
and something really relevant to the occasion. It is true that we should rather 
expect the wév and &€ clauses to be reversed, since the stress falls on what is 
now the yév clause. But this, though unusual, is sometimes found. It occurs 
only a few chapters further on in 43. 1. #v Tus Uromrevntar Képdous pev évexa, TA 
Bérxriera &8 Suws Aéyev, where in spite of the order and of duws the stress is on 
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xépdous pev Evexa. See also 4. 126. 6, where it is on épyw pév. Other cases will 
be found in Lysias 6. 18, Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 9, Aesch. Ag. 145 (where the omens 
are de&ia on the whole). 

39. 4. It is generally allowed that the words ais av. . 
some rearrangement. 

45.5. % Te €Amis Kal o Epws eri TravTi, O ev Hryoupevos, 7 dé K.T.X. 

Should we not write 6 te €pws cai 7 éAmis ? That is the logical order, for 
we desire a thing first and then hope to get it, and the order of o pév and 7 & 
points the same way. 


. Tperew need 


Does the scholiast’s remark, rp@rov tis épa, eita édXmike, 
eita éyxevpet imply that order? Probably he is following the 6 pév, 7 6é. 
49. I. 


ot “A@nvaio 7AGov pev &s ayava dpws Tis SoEns Kal éyévovTo ev TH yYELpoTovia 
Y be 7) Y n X€lp 


pnbevoay S€ TAY yvwuar TOUTwWY wddioTa avTITaAwY TPOS GAXANKas 


ayywoparo, expatnoe dé 7) Tov Avodorov. 

Much ingenuity has been wasted on the explanation of dues (e.g. notwith- 
standing that only two speeches had as yet been made, or notwithstanding that 
the change of feeling might seem to make a division almost superfluous) or on 
emending it. It is only out of place and should follow éxpatnoe 5€. They 
were very evenly divided, but still Diodotus had a majority with him. 
Cf. 1. 105. 5, where both sides claimed to have held their own, xai oi pep 
"A@nvain (€xpatnaoav yap Suws pardrdov) «.7.r.: 7. 34. 6 vavpaynoartes 
avtTitanra peéev . . ., Opws O€ K. T. Xr. 

51. 4. 
seems unnecessary as the sentence stands, and for that reason as well as those 
given by Steup we may think the sentence imperfect. 

A few lines above the words would be much simplified if we interchanged 


Kal Telyos ev TH VNTw éyxaTadiTTaY Kai dpovpav? But vorepor dy 


ato THS Neoatas with pnyavais €x Bardoons. But the present order may be 
right. 
2 B: 


€o pe ? 


\ ~ > vn bd] ” 4 ad aA fe = e \ 
Kai Suxactais ov av év adrXos SeEdpevor yiyverOat 7) Upiv, WoTrEp Kal 


If 7) buiv is kept, @o7rep «x. é. must stand after it, not before; if it goes 
(Hude), @o7rep x. €. must go with it. The other smail change seems probable. 

59. 2. Everyone feels the difficulty of uw dyvnpovetv. Place it before or 
after trav matp@wy tadwy, and not only does this difficulty disappear, but a 
proper construction is found for that genitive—a construction which at present 
is very much wanting, since they do not supplicate the tombs themselves, and 
ixeTal yuyvoueOa Tov Taddwy Cannot mean we entreat you by the tombs. 

For the earlier part of the sentence I would adopt the view that airovpeOa 
vas stands absolutely, and that zretoas twas with us for its unexpressed subject 
depends on émiBowpevas praying to them that we may persuade you, like émuxanov- 
. « py yevérOar, appeal to the dead not to let us fall into Theban hands. If 
nas is governed by zretoa, then the meaning is we pray the gods that we may 
persuade you and mretoat should have myas close to it. 

62. 4. 

82. 5-6. 


peOa . 


Kai ovy  Evpraca mous (Herwerden). 
I am not convinced that the sentences here are in their right 
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order. It is very unsatisfactory to refer a’ray in pndevy aitav dence to 
émuBouvrevoas and trovoncas. How could a man belonging to Ta péca Tov 
mokuT@v, who suffered from both parties (8), secure himself against having to 
suspect anybody of a design against him? Also the adjoining éracpias duadutns 
anticipates the mention of ro éra:pixov in 6 awkwardly. 
mreovekia preceded émiBourevcas x.7.r., avTav might refer to ai rovadras Evvodor, 

Possibly wai o pév.. . py 
But avr will then be a little 


If cai pnv Kat... 


and THs étarpias dvadutns be more in place. 
Svavoovpevoy should all follow upon mAeove£ia. 
far away from &vvoédoc. 


87. 4. éyévovto b€ Kai of cevopol Todi ? 
S8. 3. € TH ‘lepa after ws ? 
Ill. 1. wtmamfcav Kat’ ddjiyous ... mpoxexwpnxores S€ 6n amwbev Tijs 


Orrns Oaocorv arexwpovy. of & ’"Aumpaxi@tat Kai of adXoL Boor pev ETUYXaVOY 
otws GOpooe EvveFeAOovtes, ws &yvwoay amriovTas, Wpunoav Kal avTOL K.T.Xr. 

See the very long discussion of dco. . . . EvveEeNOovres in the Classen- 
Steup edition. Apparently no one has thought of connecting xat’ odvyous and 
aOpoo. But adOpoo. and otrws have no meaning where they stand. Adopting 
Hude’s conjecture of yx for pév (the confusion is found elsewhere), let us put 
ottws aOpoo before Oaccov arexwpovv. They went away at first half furtively 
in twos and threes. When they had gone some distance, they then (non and 
ovtws) gathered together and hurried off. 


BOOK IV. 


3.3. of S€ modrrds Epacay elvar axpas épyuovs THs IleXorovyncov, Hv 
BovAntat KatadapBavwv thv Tod SaTravar. 

The alleged parallels do not justify us in making da7avay govern thv Tok 
in the sense of exhaust its resources, for they involve only some such meaning as 
consume, which is much more close to the usual expend. Samavav thv roduw 
seems therefore a hardly possible expression. It has been proposed to omit 
either rv mwéAuv or KataXapBdver, but it would not be easy then to account for 
their appearance in the text. I suggest that Thucydides really wrote the 
infinitive caraXapBavew after TeXorovvyncovu (or possibly in the next sentence, 
say after waAXov), and that it was altered to the participle when it had got into 
the wrong place. 

4.1. wo amdoias certainly goes with cyoAdfovew, and should probably 
be placed just before or just after it. 

II. 4. . TOUS TpLnpdpyous Kal KuBepyynTas.. .« 
puraccopevous TaV veay wn cvYTpirworr. 

The genitive with @vAdccowas is unexampled and hardly defensible. Put 
tav veay after cuBepyntas. 

18. 4. Steup proposes to put the clause «al rais Euyopais x.7.r. in 17. 5 
It is not really in place there, because it states what the 
evmrpayliass 


op@v .. aTroKvoUVTaS Kal 


after rats edmpayiais. 
persons in question actually would do, while the Sixacoi eiov . . . 
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states what they ought to do. If it is to be moved, as seems on the whole 
probable—for it does not harmonise with its surroundings—it might come 
better at the end of § 4, where the optative fits on well enough to of rovovra 

. av padiota KatadvowrTo. The 6 following would pass over the parenthetic 
kai tais Evyd. «.7.r. and refer back to the clause then preceding it. 

Ig. I. eite Bia dSiadpvyoev <adv> eite Kai éxrrodvopxnGevtes paddov av 
yverpwleiev. 

Bia is hardly appropriate to dsagvyovev and should go into the second 
clause, perhaps before waddXovr. 

24. 3. vavs orLyas for orX’yas vais (Cobet). 

27.1. €v ywpiw épyyw is obviously unsuitable to wepi tv Il., which must, 
as the words stand, be its meaning. The Peloponnese was hardly a yxepior, it 
was not as a whole épyyos, and év is inapplicable to the case. But we need only 
look two lines above to uy. . 
belongs. 


. €miAaBoa, and we shall see where €v y. €. really 


28.2. Great difficulty has been felt as to ov« av olopevos «.7.d. following 
in three lines upon olopevos . . . advévat, which means just the same thing, 
especially as yvous «.7.A.is pointedly opposed to the latter words. The difficulty 
would be removed or very much lessened, if we were to move dedias . . . 
vroxwphoa: a few lines forward, and read 60m waddov o Krewr . . . €Eavexywpet 
Ta eipnueva Sedims Hdn Kal OVK AV OLOpeEvos K.T.X. 

There is, however, another possibility. The second o/ouevos may be a mis- 
taken repetition of the first. Thucydides may really have written ov« av 
Bovropevos, wishing Nicias had not ventured. Then no change of order is 
needed. But the other change is preferable. 

32.4. For €weAXov .. . of moréuior ceca: Wirol Kai of atropwraro 
should we read oi 7. €. of . Kai d.? orm. €. of Wy. Kai oi a., the repetition of the 
article being possible though unlikely ? 

34.1. T@ auvvacGa (better perhaps the little supported ayuvec@ar) is 
unmeaning where it occurs. Perhaps we should put it with EuvecOcopévor two 
lines below. Cf. nuvvovro used of the Athenians in 33. 2. 

37. 1. The first ta 67Xa mapadodvac seems only a mistaken version of the 
second—1i.e., it was put both in its right and in a wrong place. 

38. 3. tav ’A@. should go into the first clause, éxeitvwy . . . adévTov. 

44.2. TovTw T@® Tporw (not translated by Valla) is bracketed by Steup. 
Hude puts it after ov, but that is inconsistent with the narrative. It would be 
possible to put it with éravaywpycaca, but it would be superfluous and weak. 
Can it be another version of t7 tporn tavtn, which occurs just before? Cf. on 
oF. 22%. 4@ 8; & ap 6. 

50. 2. Rutherford proposed to put mpos A. (which Stahl brackets) after 
yeypapupevwv. 

53- 3. Steup has proposed to put rraca yap x.t.X. after mpoaBorn. 

61. 4. In 70 dixacov parrov ris EvvOnxns mpoOvpws tmapécyovto the wadrdov 
has often been found a difficulty. If it meant ‘gave them their rights beyond 
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what the treaty required,’ the expression would be self-contradictory, for any- 
thing beyond the treaty was not a right. But any other clear sense for waAXov 
is hard to find. Should it go with adda three lines below, ov rots apyew 
Bovropevors péuouar adAXa <_padAov > Tois K.T.r. ? 

63. I. In dsa tro atéxpaptov d€os Kai dia TO Hdn HoBepors trapovTas 
’A@nvaiovs, where no one should think of defending the last six words, the same 
thing seems to have happened that I conjectured above in 37. 1. &a To 
appears in a wrong place as well as in the right. Omit it before 78». 
Cf. particularly the repeated év r@ of 2. 43. 6. 

64.2. wd’ iuaov aitav ... todro maGeiy has no propriety after rovs 
adXous Sixai@ TavTO wow Tromoat. Hermocrates’ statement of what he proposes 
to do contains nothing answering to ud’ vuav .. . wabeiv. Evyywpeiv comes 
nearest, but is far from being identical. The words should be put, I think, 
after Xuxedkewras a little below. As a matter of fact, the clause ro dé fvyray 

. LexeAtwras is improved by the addition. If the passage is correct and 
semagtate, it is in those words that he conveys what he seems to shrink from 
saying explicitly, that Chalcidians and Dorians must yield to one another as 
well as to other states of their own respective races (Awpid tiva Awpiais 7 
Xarxidéa trav Evyyev@v), and the extra words assist and enforce his meaning, 
which is somewhat imperfectly expressed. But vu@y should probably be jyor; 
the confusion is constant. 

67.2. Kal noGero ovdeis ei un of avdpes ols érriperes Hw eidévar THY viKTA 
TaUTNV. 

If rny v. tr. is an accusative of duration, it is ungrammatical with ovdeis 
noGero, the genitive being necessary. In any case it is superfluous, as Steup 
says, and hardly consistent with the statement of time. The words are not 
likely to be a mere adscript, and therefore they should probably go with 
év opuypate exabéfovro (é€xabifovro ?); the men remained all night in the trench. 
Possibly they might go with évndpevaar. 

Just below again in dxdtuov .. ., €« moddov TeOeparevKotes THY avorkwv 
Tav mura, eiwOecav eri dudkn weiPovtes Tov apyovta ... Kataxopifew the 
words 7reiOovres 7. ad. must refer to the same transaction as teOepamrevxotes T. a 
t. 7., for the commander’s consent was the one thing required. They should 
therefore not stand where they do, which makes them suggest some other 
transaction, but be placed after rvAwv. 

68. 2. nuvvovto orA’yo, Kail améBavoy tives avT@v. nyuuv., Kai amré. oriyor 
Ties ? 

72.4. Steup transfers add very plausibly to follow ov pévrot. 

78.2. Tois te AOnvaios aici rote TO WAGs THY Beacarwy edvouv Umrjpyev’ 
wore, ef uy Suvvacteia padXov 7 icovopuia éxpa@vTo TO &yxwpiov of Beccaroi, ovK av 


Tote mponrGev. 

TO éyywpiov according to the scholiast and some editors = é¢yywpiws, which 
gives a very poor sense and construction. Dionysius read t@ émeywpiy, which 
Stahl adopts, making 8. and ¢. predicates. This, too, is most unsatisfactory. 
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Did not Thucydides write ro rAjO0s To éyywpiov or émiywpiov ? Tav @. would 
seem to be a gloss upon it. So 6. 30. 2 ot émuywpiot. 

80. 3. oBovpevos avtayv thy cumirare nad 1) wher. 

VEOTNTA 

Neither word makes any good sense as applied in this context to the 
Helots in general. They could not all be véou, and, even if all had been cxavoi, 
that would not have rendered them formidable, but rather the reverse. At the 
beginning of the sentence we have xal dua tav Eitwtrav Bovropévors Hv eri 
mpopace eéxtéuyrar. Should we not put tv veotnta before or after tap 
Eikwtov? «at was added with ro manos, when ti v. had found its way 
into that clause. 
sense of it. 

The parenthesis aiei yap «.7.A. should follow at once upon vewtepiowow. 
That is really the logical place for it; and, as it stands, it divides rode empagfav 
rather awkwardly from the explanatory rpoeizov. 

87.6. If «ai aidiov d0fav xatabécOa is to stand at all—and we can hardly 
account for its after-insertion—it would seem necessary to read rd Te iéva wn 
Brad@jva cai . . . xatabéoOa, understanding ta ‘da to limit the other words 
to individual glory as distinct from the credit of the state. But even this is 
not very satisfactory. 

93. 2. avutT@ with érépyovra: ? 

99. In this difficult passage I suggest placing ro ée . 
after tanxooyv elvat. The transposition has three distinct advantages. (1) We 
xkpatnoar by and yet. 


gKxawTnTa is presumably a clumsy attempt to make 


. & aTracrovaew 


have no longer to translate «ai in wai ov av... 
(2) The Boeotians gravely pretend that it is only in the case of the bodies being 
on Boeotian ground that any difficulty can arise. It is therefore with é€« ris 
éauTa@v x.T.r. that ox dv . . . xpatnoat, the weakness of the Athenians, is con- 
nected: not with ’A@. eivaz, i.e. the supposition of the ground being Athenian, in 
which case no contention (they suggest) could take place. (3) The indicative 
éorrevdovro no longer comes between two infinitives. 

106.1. The Athenian residents were ready to leave Amphipolis because 
they thought themselves in especial danger (ov« év opoiw odior ta Sawa elvac : 
the words are also explained otherwise). The Amphipolitans were content to 
stay on Brasidas’ terms, roXews Te €v TO Low ov oTEpicKopevor Kal Kivdvvou Tapa 
Sfav advéwevor. The use of language and also the parallel of éy opot@ just 
before show that éy t@ iow does not mean, as Stahl would have it, on these 
fair terms. If, on the other hand, it means only as little as before, ‘ they forfeited 
their city as little as before,’ it is very pointless and unmeaning. Perhaps it 
should go into the second clause, awwdvvou . . . adueuevor. They retained their 
city while the Athenian residents did not, and they had no more to fear than 
the Athenians had. It might also mean that they retained their city and yet 
escaped their danger, but dua would then have been more natural than év 
t@ iow. Cf. note on 3 12. 3. 

108.1. The infinitive d¥vac8ac must, one would think, depend on évoyufov 
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(a necessary correction of evomfev), but it can hardly do so unless évousfor is 
moved into the same clause. 

ib. 4. As neither éi rocodrov nor eiwOores of avOpwmo can be right as the 
words stand, is it too bold to conjecture émi tocodrov eiwOacw of dvOpwror ? 

118. 2. Transposition of sections I and 2 has been suggested, and seems 
fairly certain. 

122.5. If dvres is genuine, it should precede 76n. 

128. 5. Whatever is the right reading otherwise, 6’ ’A@nvaiovs makes no 
sense where it occurs and should be transferred as by Steup to rap Sé «.7.X. 

131. 3. mapa 0dXaccayv should go with adixvoitvrac. 

132.2. Kal tHv tTapacKkeunv, as Steup has shown, creates very great 
difficulties. He would get over them by moving 70 otpatevya to follow 
@ccocarov. Perhaps we should rather move xai rv 7. to follow ta rpdyparta. 

135. I. azemetpace de Tov avTov yeyuavos cai o Bpacidas TeXevTavTOS Kal 
moos éap On [lorevdaias. 

The severance of reXeut@vtos . . . 75n from yeumvos and the «ai before 
Brasidas (as though someone else had previously made an attempt) are very 
odd. rod avrov y. Ter. x. 7. €. 9. kai Il. o B.? 


There are some passages in which the conjunction «ai seems to me to 
have got out of its proper place. In 1. 6. 5 it should perhaps follow aroduvres, 
not mp@ro.; I. 72. I mpeoBeia, not wapotca; 2. 4. 3 almep, not éonrOor; 
2. 89. 2 elvas, not vedy; 3. 108. 1 6, not Evpvroyov; 4. 27. 4 opav, not avrous, or 
(better) read wpunpuévous cal avrovs; 4. 33. 1 Rv, not "Emirdéav; 4. 54. 3 Adyor, 
not Tuvés, or read Tuvées Kai mpotepov. In a few others cai seems to have been 
written by mistake twice in adjoining places, when it ought to appear once only. 
Thus in the following passages, where there is a «ai in the same or adjoining 
line I would omit it: 3. 21. 3 after avrod; 3. 26. 3 after retTunpuéva; 3. 42. 3 
after yaXerwratra 5é; 3. 69. I after yespacbeioa; 3. 104. 6 after dyavas; 
3. 108. 2 after "AwSpaxidra; 4. 22. 2 after elvar. Many of these omissions 
have been proposed before. 

It is well known that in Thucydides re appears in a good many quite 
impossible places. This may be due sometimes to simple dislocation, but it 
cannot always be so. Thus in I. 9g. 3 it is easy to put the re after rapadkafwr, 
but in 2. 29. 3 the re following BactAevs cannot be so treated. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 


(To be continued.) 

































ON CERTAIN READINGS IN SOPHOCLES. 

THE following paper contains a few suggestions which have occurred to 
me from time to time. As it was written under appreciable difficulties— want 
of access to a library being the chief—it is possible that at whiles I may have 
simply repeated the criticisms of others. In that case, I can only express my 
regret for the involuntary depredation. 

I propose, in the first instance, to touch on two or three passages where 
even our scanty tradition is divided against itself. 

Phil. 285: 0 pev xpovos odv d:a ypovou mpovBaivé por 
cadet Te Bara 7H8’ WTO oTéyn ovo 
SiaxovetcOar. .. . SOL: yxpovos dy A. 
To cure the faulty trimeter it seems usual to accept ypovos 5 from the 
Parisinus and read é:a movov with Nauck. I believe, however, that the 
following instances of metrical interpolation in A—leaves from Ida—will show 


that in this and similar cases the testimony of that codex is worthless : 


Phil. 736: Dir. @ Oeot. Ne. ri Tovs Oeovs &5' avacrévwy Kxareis; Soph. 
Dir. iw Oeoi. | Ne. ti tovs Oeovs avacrévwy xareis; L. 
Dir. iw Geoi. | Ne. ri rods Oeovs Cottws> avacrévwy xanreis ; A. 

818: «al 8% peBiny’ ef te dy Soph.: xal 8% peOeinus: ri dn L: xai 

57 peOinus: ti 5€ 5% A, with a characteristic division of 
the dactyl. 
873: obrws éveyxeity dyaBol Soph.: . . . ayaOoi L: . . . ot ’ya@oi A. 
1003: -uAAaBerov avtov Soph.: EvArAaBer’ avrov L: EuAraBere 
avtov A. 

1007: of’ ad yw’ warnrOes Soph.: old pw’ tarnrOes L: oiws pw’ vrArOes A. 

1381: & coi te xapoit Awe8’ Soph.: & cot re xapol Karas L:... 
xan’ A. 

1391: éyw ovx ‘'Atpeidais Soph.: éywy’ ov« 'Arpeidais Li: éyoy 
’"Arpetdais A. 

Ant. 569: dpootmoe yap xarépwy L: (ovn dpoommor...; Wecklein): 

apwowo.... A. 

747: ovx av dos L: (ov trav EdXots Elmsley) : ov« av vy’ €dous A. 
1037: tard Lapdewv Soph.: ta mpocdpdewy L: Tov mpos Ldpdewr A. 
1108: ir’ ir’ L: ir’ semel K: of +’ A, metri causa. 

1236: perce mrevpais pécov eyxos L: (.. . <die>cor Pallis) : péooo 


A,—an epic form of the type which it introduces in 
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Trach. 7: vaiovo’ év TIkevpou L: (vaiove’ <ér’> év II. Erfurdt): v. évt A. 
and Amt. 1241: TéAn Aaxwv Seihatos ev Aildov Souous L: (1. Aidov Aayov 
SeiNazos év Sopois TEAM): .. . 
O.C. 327: Svcpop’ opdv L: (dvcpop<p>’ opav Buecheler): Sveporp’ 
opav A. 
IIIg: €xeus yap ovxl Bata Soph.: ... ovyi Biara L:... ov Biaa A. 
1514: at modXai Bpovtai L: (roAn’ ai tre Davies): ai woddd A. 
0. T. 1336: rad’ Nauck, rightly: rad’ L: radd’ A. 
The foregoing list, though far from complete, seems enough to prove that 
here it is idle to acquiesce in the all too pat xypovos 67—with which goes the 
only buttress of Nauck’s éca wrovov. Logically the disease should be sought in 
0 ev xpovos ovv, for which I propose 


eiv Aidou Sopots A. 


TO péev voo<ovyv> ovv dia ypovov tpovBaive por. 
Cf. 675 ro yap|vocodyv robe ce cuutapactatny AaBeiv: 259 7 8 euy 
vooos | det TéOnrXe Kari peifov Epyerar. If rt once perished with the margin 
and... ovv in ovyv—both likely misadventures—the fragment 6 pév voo would 
be naturally repaired into o pév xpovos, on the arithmetical principle, valid 
to Le Clerc’s day, of assigning twelve syllables to the line. Afterwards the 
scribe of A, or another primitive surgeon, cured ill by ill with the simple 
xpovos 67. The poet who wrote inter alia ovxéO’ ixel’, dEas o€vs, ® Sewvov 
aivoyv aivéoas, can have had no objection to the assonance or dissonance of 
vooovv ovv. 
O. C. 1229: ws edt’ av TO véov Trapy 
xovdas adpoovvas hépwv... 
na dépwv L: dépor A. 
Since Bonit¢z recognized an aorist in apy, the passage has been generally 
interpreted, ‘ When a man has passed his youth and the follies that it brings’ 
(pépov). But to say nothing of the omitted ris, would Sophocles have left the 
lines in such a form that the natural sense is antipodal to the sense demanded ? 
Yet dépov, witness the sequel, is an overwhelming temptation to take zrap7 as 
the subjunctive of wdpeots. Besides, dépov itself is a broken reed. A couple 
of examples will show that metrical interpolation is not A’s only foible: 
0. T. 525 tovmos 8 épavOn (T', as Heimsoeth conjectured): rod mpos 8° épavOn 
L: mpos rod 8 épavOn A: and O. C. 443 add’ Errous cpuixpod yapw Soph.: 
Gétrov opixpod xdpwv L: dAXad Tov cyixpod xapw A. Taking ¢épwy as the 
genuine tradition, I should remove the more than ambiguous cast of the 
vulgate by reading 
ws ev’ dy To véov Tapn 
xovpas adpocuvas Ppevav... 
‘when youth discards its airy follies.’ Confusion is easy and frequent between 
words in dep... ppev... pop... gpov... So (infr. 1640) L gives 
@ maide, TAdcas xp7 TO yevvaioy Pépery 
Ywpeiy TOTwY ex TaVvEE. 
NO. III, VOL. VI. L 
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A has pert. 
might well mean ‘ daring to be brave,’ I venture to think the two readings 


Pépew is unintelligible, and although tAadoas ro yevvaiov dpevi 


ought to be reconciled thus: 
@ Taide Thacas YPN TO yevvaiov Ppoveiv 
Yopety ToTwY éx TaVOE. 
Cf. Eur. J. A. 1422 yevvaia yap | dpoveis: Schol. Ar. Vesp. 1030 yevvaiov 
dpovnua. Similarly, at Phil. 818, Blaydes restored dépecs for dpovets. A like 
remedy, I fancy, is called for by the following verses: 
O. T. 1315 sqq.: O68. oipor, 
oimot par’ avOis* olov eioédu p’ Gua 
KévTpwV Te TOYS’ OloTPNUA Kai LYnMLN KAKOV. 
Xo. nai Oadpad y’ ovdev ev rovoicde xeipevov 
Suma oe wrevOciv cai dura Hopeiv Kaka. 
Nauck, followed by Mr. Bruhn, plausibly substituted @poeiy for the perverse 
gdopeiy. I should prefer, however, 


dumda oe twrevOeiv xai dura Hpoveiv Kaka. 


IlevOety refers to his articulate agony, the double oiuo:; dpoveiy to his mental 
Cf. At. 940 Xo. ovdév a’ 


.. Texp. col pev Soxeiy tadr’ Ear’, epoi 


torture, the xévtpwy oiorpnua and the prnpn xaxov. 
amioT@ Kai Sis otpwEat, yova . 
S ayav dpoveiv: ib. 554 &v Te dpovety yap pndev Hdvoros Bios: Eur. Antiop. 
fr. 7 dpova 8 & wacxyw. For the corruption, cf. Phil. 474 dopnuaros LA etc., 
dpovnpatos a MS. of Blaydes: Hesych. sv. yarxeouicrwp* ioyupodopos 
(l. yaXxeounoropos * icxuvpoppovos Kirchhoff) : Soph. fr. 573 (592 Nauck) caddas 
LuSnpw Kai hopovca tovvoya (ppovodvca Cobet). 


Ai. 994 sq.: 0605 0 od6v atracayv avidcaca bn 

paricta ToUpoy omrayxvov Hv dn viv EBnv. 
By writing taca@v, A—as at Trach. 736—inflicts at Sophocles a verse without 
caesura. There can be little doubt that Brunck rightly emended odav 6’ 
amaca@v ooos «.7.A.: but in the following line it is hard to conceive why 
Sophocles should have gone within an ace of violating Porson’s canon, purely 
in order to insert the worse than useless 67. A simple, and perhaps not 
‘mprobable, correction would be: 

obav 0 amacay 060s aviacaca 87 

puardtota Tovmoy oTAayxvoyv 70’ iv viv EBnv. 

Ai. 1008 sqq.: 4 mov pe TeXapwv, cos tatnp euos 6" aya, 

déEait’ dv evTrpocwTros idews 7’ tows 

xwpodvT’ avev gov Tas yap OVX; OTw Tapa 

und’ evtuxyovvte yndev Hdcov * yehav.—*irewv L. 


Here the secondary MSS. seem for once to have retained a vestige of the 
truth under the guise of a corruption: for L’s /Aewv is obviously from v. 1009. 


—— 
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As the lines stand, a sort of sense may be extracted from the last by assuming 
that 6r@ wdpa, despite all precedent, means dots e/Ocorac, and by interpreting 
jouov aS equivalent to ‘more pleasantly than usual.’ It must be confessed 
however, that the results are lamentably incommensurate with the exertions 
requisite to attain them. In view of the context, it would seem that Sophocles 
had virtually only one thing to write: 
TOS yap ovX; STw Tapa 
pn SvotvyodvvTe pndev evdtov yerav. 

‘And why not ?’ continues the ironical Teucer, ‘when he has the chance of 
smiling his sunniest to see me returning without a scratch!’ For the change 
see Aesch. Ag. 336, where the tradition gives ws dvadaipwoves for ws 8’ evdai- 
yoves. The metaphor in evécov is perfectly natural, and at a pinch could be 
directly paralleled from Marcus Aurelius, vi 30, To evd:ov Tod mpocwrov. 


O. T. 1401: @ Tpets KéXevOot Kal Kexpuppéevn vaTrn .. 
. apa pou péuvna®’ bre 

ol’ Epya Spacas viv eita devp’ tov 

oot’ émpaccoy avis. 
The MSS. consent in the uncouth 67. Trictinius wrote étz, which has passed 
into the Vulgate, but I suspect the original lurks in the reviser’s marginal 
variant: yp. 6ray. As the reading is meaningless, it cannot be an interpola- 
tion, but must point to a genuine divergence in the tradition; and it seems to 
indicate pretty clearly 

. apa pov pepvana®’ Er’ adv— 

Similarly, at O. C. rrto, 
éyw ta dirtat’ ovd’ ér’ dv travdOruos | Oavav av einv, L again has ovd’ érap. 
For ér’ av at the end of a trimeter, cf. c.g. Eur. Or. 936. That ér’ ay is more 
likely to be authentic than érz is proved by the fact, observed by Madvig, that 
it is a common error to omit ay at the close of a verse. The reviser’s variants 
are always worth attention: at Az. 1056 he preserves the Sophoclean form 
dope in the transparent disguise ws éAXodoper (ws EXoe Sopi L cett.), 7b. 273 the 
more exquisite lection SAérovras for dpovodytas, and at Trach. 731 Xovov for the 
interpolated ypovor. 


a form of interrogation which is here peculiarly apt. 


Turning to passages where there is no conflict of evidence, I shall first 
take a few which seem to need little more change than a rearrangement of 
letters, accent, or punctuation. 

Ant. 225 sq.: moAXas yap Eoxov ppovtidwy émictaces, 
odo0is KUKA@Y éwauToY eis dvacTpodny. 
The cheville od0t5 led Schneidewin and Seyffert to the inauspicious conjecture 
modoiv: Nauck pronounced the verses incurable. The proper course seems 


obvious : 
Todas yap éxxyov ppovtidwy émictaces 


e a a \ , > , 
odois, KUKA@Y éyauTor Eis avacTpodny. 
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Cf. O. C. 67 tote pe | torras odors EAovTa PpovTid@v wmravots: Eur, 
Hipp. 390 ths euns yvepns odov: Or. 633 durrns pepipvns Sumrvyxous io 
odous: Hec. 744 cov o80v BovrXEevpaTov. 


Ant. 471 sq.: 8ndot to yevvnu’ @pov €F @pov TraTpos 


7 , ” > > , ~~ 
THs Tatoos’ eixew 0’ ovK ErriaTaTat KaKois. 


Mekler rescued the construction by changing ris masdos into treduxos: 
Gleditsch—‘ etwas energischer,’ says Nauck—tried olov é& oiov tarpos | 


éP \aotev. It seems enough to insert a wéon oriypn after dro : 


dnrol* To yévyny’ @pov €E @pod TaTpos 
THS TWALOOS KTE. 
I take dnAot in the impersonal sense preponderating in Herodotus—i. g dAdo 


A Sophoclean analogy is the absolute dA@ 8’ (= 87Xos ete), O. C. 146: 
dyr@ 8+ ov yap av @8’ arXortpios | dupace elprrov. 


ECTL. 
As for ro yévynua ris 
matoos, it is probably nothing but a natural enough periphrasis for 7 
yevynbeica trais. 
Ai. 1304 Sqq.: ap’ @0’ apioteds €F apioréow Sdvoiv 
Bractav av aicxvvoiue Tovs pos aipaTos, 
ods viv avd Tovoicd’ év Trovoits KELpmevous 


, a ’ , > Ss »> , , 
wbeis abamrous, od’ érarcyvvn A€ywr ; 


The extraordinary anticlimax in ové’ éra:oxyuvn AéEywv—nec pudet te id profiteri, 
Hermann—has elicited the inevitable yéywy and yeAov, which one may be 
pardoned for thinking several degrees worse. ‘Véywyr is foolish as a description 
of Menelaus’ remarks, and he had been much too angry to laugh. With a 
change of punctuation, the clause would be quite apt: dap’ 6’ apiotevs é€ 
aptotéow Svoiv | Bractwv av aicyvvoipt Tovs mpos aipatos, | ods viv od Tovoicd’ 
éy tmovoiot Ketévous | wOeis aBamrrous ; 008’ émaioyivn Aéyov ; (SC. OTL aioxuvor 
av «xré). That this must be correct is, I think, almost proved by the twin 
passage (1289 sqq.): 68° wv o mpdoowrv taita, civ 8 éyw mapwr, | o do0vXos, 
ovx THs BapBdpov pntpos yeyws. | Svarnve, trot BXérrwv ror’ avta Kai Opoeis; 
(sc. Ott €x BapBdapov ths untpos yéyova). 

O. C. 155 sqq.: aA’ iva 70d’ ev al POéyxtw wn mpotrécns varrer 
movaevtt KaOvOpos ot | KpaTnp petduxXiwy TroTaY 
pevyate cuvTpéexet, | Tov, Eéve mappop’, ed dvrAaka, 
petactal’, aroBat’ todd |a KérXevOos éparver. 


It must have been some little tax on the sagacity even of an Oedipus to divine 
at once that iva yy mpotréons was a final clause dependent on peracrad’, 
It seems plain that fa has ousted an imperative, that 7@d’ & 
. ev dvAakac is an amplificatory prohibition, and peracraé’, 


atroBab. 


apbéyxt@ . . 
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amoBaée the final word on the situation. Hence Nauck’s (@:, and Madvig’s 


ise. A preferable solution seems 
arr’ ava‘ Twd’ év a- 
HOeyKTW LN TPOTEDNS VaTEL KTE. 
The word, rare in tragedy, recurs at Az. 192 and in Eur. Tro. 98. The con- 
cluding sentence deserves a little consideration. The sense, as the Scholiast 
saw, must be: ‘ The distance makes it difficult to speak with you.’ But the 
Greek for it is hardly so much wondd@ KéXevOos Epatrver as TOAD a KEdEVO OS 
éoatvet. LlodXa is, of course, normal in the sense Of waxpnyopia. 
O. C. 1331-2: €l yap Tt TioTOV éoTLY Ex YpnoTnpiwY 
ols av av trpoabn, Toicd’ Epack’ civat Kparos. 
There is a certain irrelevance, not to say harshness, in épacxe (sc. a definite 
xpnotnpiov, while é« xpnornpiwy is perfectly general), which led Nauck to 
propose totad’ édéweras xpatos. Without such drastic measures, the line 
would gain materially, if read: ols adv ov mpoc8n toicde fuck’ eivat 
cpatos. For daoxe, cf. O. T. 462, El. g, Phil. 1411, and passim. 
O. C. 264 sqq.: é« Tavde p’ &EdpavTes eit’ EXavvETE 
dvoua povov SeiaavTes; ov yap 61 TO YE 
comp’ ovde Tapya Tam’* é7rel Ta y’ Epya pou 
metrovOor’ éate paAXov 7) dedpaxorTa. 
In spite of all the defences offered, it is difficult to believe that ta épya 
terovOota éotl padrrov 7 Sedpaxota can replace ta épya tétrovOa padrdXov 4) 
dedpaxa. The objectionable features would fade, practically to the vanishing 
point, if we wrote, with an infinitesimal change : 
ov yap 61 TO ye 
cap’ ovdé Tapyas Tap’ éTel Ta T’ Epya pov 
metrovOor’ éoti warXov 1% Sedpaxora. 
Expressions of the type represented by éyw «ai ta épya pov imply little more 
than the bare pronoun: cf. El. 622 4 
Tama TOAN’ ayav A€eyerv Trovet;: Ant. 95 GAX’ Ea pe Kai THhv EF Euod SuaBovriar | 
wabeiy to Sewvov toto: Phil. 1378 cé thvde 7’ Eutrvov Baow : O.T. 905 ce Tav Te 


cav dpyav: Eur. Or. 538 oé onv te ppéva. 


+] > \ \ v , v A wv 
o éy@ kai Tap’ émn|xai tapya 


Two other passages in which the change of a single letter appears to have 
effectually obliterated the sense are At. 1021 sqq. and Ant. 1329 sq.: 
At. 1021 sqq.: Tovaidta pev xa’ olxov: év Tpoia dé pot 
modXol pev €xOpoi, Tadpa 8’ whernotpa * 
kal Tadta mdavta cov BavovTtos nupounv. 


That radra mdvra cannot be a mere résumé—‘ all these troubles ’—is, I think, 
evident from the context. 


Nor can the words indicate the maipa apernoipa ; 
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else, Teucer’s experience was more felicitous than that of the Chorus (1211): 
Kal mpl peév aiev vuyiov | Seiwatos Hv pot mpoBora | cal Bedéwv Oovpros Alas: 
| viv 8 obtos avetras otvyep@ | Saiwovu tis por, tis ér’ ody | répwis eréortat: 
Who, in any case, were the @PeAjowuor? For later he finds Ulysses’ eleventh. 
hour conversion surprising enough. I should read: 
. €v Tpoia dé pou 

ToAXol pev €xOpoi: travpa 8’ wdpernoipa, 

Kai TavT’ agpavta cov Oavovtos, nipcuny. 
So El. 1149-50 viv 8 éxrédXorwe avr’ ev jpépa pa | Oavovtt adv coi. The 
same view of human nature commended itself also to Sinon (Aen. II. 88-92). 
The change is of the lightest: cf. Aesch. Cho. 418 ti 8 dv ddvtes rivyorper, 
where again the Medicean gives mavres. Teucer continues: 


1024 Sqq.: oipor ti Spdow; Tas a adTooTdcw TiKpOU 
TOvO’ aiddXou Kv@dovTos, @ Taras, id’ od 
govéws ap’ eEémvevaas ; eldes ws Ypove 
Euedre ao” “Extwp cai Oavov arodpbicer. 
This punctuation seems to enfeeble the passage; nor is eldes wholly satis- 
factory. I venture to propose 
TOS © ATOCTATW TiKpOU 
TOV’ aidXov Kvw@doYTOS ; @ Taras, Up’ od 
govéws ap’ eEémrvevoas! eldé 0” Os Ypovm@ KTE. 


Ant. 1329 sqq.: davntw popwy o KddANOT’ Ewov 
€“ol Tepiav aywv apyépav 
vraros. 
Ventat caedium per me facturum suprema, exoptatissime mtht ultimum diem 
adducens (Hermann). It would be less strain to assume that, for the thousand 
and first time, v and yw have changed place: 


/ , e 4 
davntw popwy 0 KaXALoOTEVOY... 


Thus we not only gain a natural sentiment idiomatically expressed, but are 
also relieved from the necessity of either shortening the penultimate of 
avtaiav in the strophe or assuming an irregular responsion of the dochmiacs. 


Ant. 666 sq.: aAX’ dy rods oTncete, TOUSE YPN KAVELY 
kal opixpa Kal dixata Kai TavavTia. 


If tavavtia is equivalent to peydda Kai ddixa, Creon’s dichotomy is, to say 
the least, curious. Moreover, so hackneyed was the phrase «al Sixasa xabixa 
that every hearer must willy-nilly have regarded «ai dixata nal ravaytia as 
a variation upon it: and such a variation it would be, if we read 

TOUOE YPN KAVELY 
Ta owxpa cai dixata nai TavayTia. 
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Ta opixpa, for tods optxpovs, is a Sophoclean mannerism: cf. El. 972 ta 
xpnota: Ant. 659 Ta x éyyevh puce> <tovs eEw yévous: Phil. 457 Ta 
xpnota > <o Sedo: At. 1022 wpernotpa> <éexOpot. For nal Sinaia xadixa; 
see the cloud of witnesses collected by Blayes, on Ar. Ach. 373 and Eq. 256. 
The lines, of course, are simply a version of the proverbial apy@v axove xa 


dixaca Kadixa and So00Xe, Seotmrotay axove kal dixata Kadixa. 


Al. 587-8: oi’ ws d0upa* Kal ce Tpos TOU Gov TéKVOU 
Kal Gedy ixvodpat, 7 Tpodovs Huas yéevn. 
It seems barely credible that Sophocles should have resorted to this pedestrian 
order, when he had at his disposal 
olu’ ws aOupw* Tpos GE Kai TOU Gov TEKVOU 
Kal Gedy ixvotpat KTE. 


The idiom, of course, is a perpetual stumbling-block to the copyists; for 
instance, at Eur. Suppl. 277, I. A. gog, 1233. 


O. T. 1207 sqq.. iw xrewvov Oiditrov Kapa, 

@ péyas Atuny avTOS HpKecev 

Tal Kai Tatpi GarkapnTorAw TeEcElD, 

TOS TOTE, TMS TOO’ ai TATPO- 

ai a’ adoxes hépetv, Tadas, 

aiy’ éduvdOnoav &s Toaove. ; 
Above and beyond the intrinsic ungainliness of the clause @ . . . Asuny avTos 
npkeoev Tatot Kai twatpi, there remains the invincible difficulty that, if analogy 
counts for anything, Ayunv must be supplemented by a defining genitive. 
Heimsoeth smoothened all asperities by writing 7a@s yayou Auuny, a conjecture 
which has. convinced so sober a critic as Mr. E. Bruhn. That ras must be 
correct seems almost indubitable; but yayov travels rather widely from the 
ductus. I should prefer 


TOS OTEVAS ALUNY AUTOS HoKEcEV KTE. 


If it is lawful to support conjecture by conjecture, I should adduce Prof. 
Housman’s brilliant restitution—commended by Mr. Bruhn—of the vexed 
lines 422-3: drav xataicOn tov Atpwéva Tov év Sdports | dvoppov eicé- 
mrevoas. In any case, the introduction of the oréyn in this connection is 
thoroughly in keeping with Greek notions: it is hardly worth while adducing 
Aeschylus’ olxos & adtos ef POoyynv AaBa | capéotar’ dv réEere, Eur. Hipp. 
417, 1074, Andr. 923, or Cicero’s parietes conscios. In Hdt. III 52, for the 
meaningless ei yap tis cuphopn é€v avtoiar yéyove, I should read, not Eltz’s 
év éwutoiot, but €v ofxiourci—the interchange of a and om, v and «, 7 and 4, 
being almost as much the rule as the exception. The first-mentioned con- 
fusion, I believe, still vitiates Trach. 690 éypica pév xar’ olxov év Sopots xpudy, 
where I should restore «xat’ aloav—a for o, and « for «. The confusion 
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between or and yw (péyas=oréyas) can scarcely be classed as regular, but an 
example seems to lurk in Phil. 539: 
: érioyxetov, ud0wyev. avdpe yap Svo, 

0 pev vews ons vavBarns, o 8’ adroOpous, 

ywpetrov, av pabovtes adOis eictper. 
Here the naked pd@wyper is objectionable per se, and doubly so on account 
of the following padovres. Wakefield, therefore, wrote pévmpev ; which 
Blaydes, to secure an aorist, changed to peivwyev. I feel some confidence 
in restoring 

émicyeTov, TTAOW per. 

Cf. Aesch. Cho. 20-21: IvAdén, cradOdpev extodwv, a av cadas | prado 
yuvaikay Tis HSE TpoaTpoTN. 


O. C. 811-814: O. arenrO’, Epo yap xai po tavde, undé pe 
, gvraca’ épopuav &vOa xp vaiew éepé. 
K. paptvpopas tovad’, ov o€é. tmpos d€ Tovs dirous 
ol’ avtapet8n pnyat’, Hv o’ Edw Tore. 

The orthodox, and only, method of meeting the obvious difficulties of the reply 
is to assume a sort of aposiopesis ex machina, Creon’s agitation causing him to 
choke upon his retort. It seems clear, however, that the words pds 8€ are 
corrupt: for, in the first place, ol’ avrayei8n pyjyata naturally coheres with 
paptvpowat; and, in the second, of’ avrayei8n rovs didous is the classical 
structure. As for tovcd’ ov cé, the words are exempt from suspicion in view 
of Oedipus’ precipitate assumption of responsibility for the Chorus. If the line 
once ran papripopuat tovcd’, ov aé, Tovs pos Pirous, it would almost inevitably 
pass into its present form. Yet to this it is a short step from 

uaptupoyat Tovad’, ov cé, TOUS Tapos dirous 

ol’ avtayeiB8n pyyat’ hv o’ Edw Tore. 
It is the same reproach that Menelaus makes to Agamemnon (Eur. J. A. 344): 
tois didotow ovKét’ RoGa Trois mpiv ws Tapos Piros. Ildpos, with its unfortunate 
resemblance to mwatpos and mpds, appears to have been a fruitful source of 
errors. So, at Eur. J. A.{1117, ywpe: 5é, Ovyarep, éxtds, olc8a yap rarpos | 
mavTws & pédAXet, it seems as though zdpos were preferable from every point 
of view. 


O. C. 378: To Kotdov "Apyos Bas duyas, tpockapBaver 

Kndos Te Katvov Kai Evvacmictas dpidous, 

@s autix’ “Apyos 4 To Kaédpeiwy médov 

tipn KabéEwv 7 mpos ovpavoy BiBov. 
So L: «adéEwy is usually altered into «a0éEov, but more probably “Apyos (380) 
is a false repetition of the “Apyos two lines above. Presumably the original 
was only Nauck’s avros. In the last line, it seems to me that Madvig must be 
right in explaining the verse as a metaphor from the two scales of a balance, 
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and in writing xaéAfwv. But, in that case, neither tewy nor the widely 
received conjecture aiyyw# can stand. When Polynices had said 4 xadérEw 
) mpos ovpavov BiBa, he had said all that was needful: to add anything—as 
Demetrius said of Dionysius and his cicadae—would simply be to appear 
more angry and less terrible. The obvious way to emphasize his resolve 
would be to swear it: 

@s avtix’ avtTos 4) TO Kadpeiwy mrédov 

h pny Kabér€wv 7) mpos ovpavov BuBav. 
The change is slight as H and TI are commonly confused, and the v of unv 
could be represented by a line above the 7. The oaths of the Seven are a 
commonplace, and that they were not confined to the camp before Thebes is 
shown by Eur. Phoen. 427. 


O. C. 841-2: rpoBad’ ade, Batre Bat’, Evrotro:. 
Tos €vaipeTat, TONS eua, cOEveL. 
So the passage is usually punctuated. But ods évaiperar cOéver is strange 
Greek ; and, in any case, as a description of the actual situation, the phrase 
is little short of an absurdity. Many remedies have been proposed, of which 
F. W. Schmidt’s trots évaiperat, modus eua POiver is a fair specimen. I 
should much prefer 
moms éyeipetat, mods eua oéve. 


The Chorus attempts to deter Creon by picturing an outraged Athens rising 
to prevent his abduction. The circumstances are analogous in Eur. Or. 1530, 
and there Orestes says: tov 8¢ ur othoai ce xpavyny eiver’ €EHOov Soper : | 
o&) yap Bons axotdaav “Apyos é€€eyeipetar. So above (726), the 
same Chorus boasts nai yap ei yépwv éyw| td tHade xwpas (xetpos, Naber, 
Nauck, etc., without cause) ov yeynpaxe cOévos: and a little later Creon admits 
mpos tod 8 erictapat | cbévovcar Hewv el tiv’ “EXXA7jvev péya. The confusion 
of vy and y is exceedingly frequent; and in it, I suspect, lies the key to the 
much disputed passage. 
O. C. 1700: @ Tarep, @ pidros, 

@ TOV Gel KATA YaV GKOTOY Eipéevos ° 
ovdé yépwv adirntos éuoi tote 
Kal Tad€ yn KUPHONS. 
The faulty ovdé yépwy has evoked a legion of conjectures—ovde yap ovdv 
(Hermann), ovdé wep wd’ (Meineke), ovdé yap os (Hartung), ovdé ave 
(Elmsley), ovdé y’ évepO’ (Bergk, approved by Wecklein and Jebb), od’ exe? 
wv (Jebb). I am inclined to think an improvement would be 

ovd’ évépwy adirntos euoi péra 

Kal Tad un KUpHONS. 
Cf. Eur. Jom 1445 sq.: év yepoiy o’ éyw| adedmrov evpny’, bv Kata yay 
évépwy | xOdviov peta Tlepoepovas rr’ Soka vaiew: also Hec. 209 évOa 
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vexpov peta Keicouat. When once ovdevepwy had passed into ovdé yépwr, the 
substitution of zrore for uwéra was inevitable. 


O. C. 1340-1: dv ef ob THuH OvpTapacTHon peri, 
Bpayet ovv dyxw Kal xpove dracKeda. 


Here dyxw seems inappropriate, for the passages alleged by Schneidewin are 
not relevant; El. 1142 opuxpos dyxos év cytxp@ cuter: Men. Com. IV. p. 187 
ovrwror étntwoa modvTeAH vexpov: | eis Tov icov Syxov T@ apodp’ Epyer’ 
evterci: O. C. 1162 Bpayty tw’ ait® piPov ovK Syxov mréwv. In all these, 
the word simply means ‘bulk.’ Nor is the metaphorical sense (i. q. Tidos) 
in the least apposite—to say nothing of the awkwardness of «ai conjoining 
two heterogeneous substantives, which led Dobree to propose «ai rove. I 
suggest 
Bpayet cuvv Oxvw KOU xXpovw diacKkede. 


Cf. Aesch. S. c. T. nai tavde miotis ovK Gkv@m Ypoviletrat. For the 
corruption, see Eur. J. A. 865, where Hermann restored dx«vw for the 
traditional dy«w, and Trach. 7, where L exhibits érAov, A dxvov, V dyxor: 
kat for cov L Trach. 747. The redundancy is thoroughly Sophoclean: 
cf. supr. 397 H£ovta Bavod Kxovyl pvpiov ypovov: infr. 1653 émerta pévtor Baroy 
ovdé atv ypovm: 907 TovTOLGL KOVK adXrOLTW : 934 Bia TE KoVvX Exwv: O. R. 58 
yvwrTa Kovn ayveta: fr. 754 (Nauck) ruddds ov8d’ opa@y “Apne. 


O. C. 1189 sqq.: épvoas avtov: wate pndé Sparta ce 
Ta Tav Kaxiotwy dvoceBéotaT’, @ TaTEp, 
Oéwts oé yy’ elvat Keivoy avTidpav KaKas, 


> ’ > 4 e > a > / ‘ a 
aXX avTov* €ldl YATEPOLS yovai Kaka - 


For dad’ avtov Dobree’s add’ éagor is generally received. Still the change 
seems hardly convincing, nor yet Dindorf’s explanation: ‘cum ad éacov 
adscriptum esset avTor, librarius éagoy omisit, cum potius avtov eicere deberet.’ 
A possible alternative seems 
GAN’ avTov Cavtov>* yaTépous yoval Kaxal KTé. 

‘It would be a sin to return your own flesh and blood evil for evil; better 
leave him to bring about his own punishment’—much as Creon says to 
Oedipus himself (852 sq.) ypovm ydp, o88’ eyo, yowon rade | oBovvex’ avros 
avrov ote viv xara | dpas ove mpocbev eipyaca. A loss of adrov after aitov 
was bound to entail the insertion of eict. This form of corruption seems to be 
traceable in more than one passage of Sophocles. An instance, I believe, is 


Trach. 383-4: GdowrTo pn Te TavTes of KaKoi Ta Oé 
AaOpai’ bs done’ wn wpétrovT’ a’T@ Kaka. 
The clemency is foolish, and the article little better. Froehlich conjectured 


, € , , 4 7 
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which Nauck termed ‘das allein mégliche,’ and Blaydes ‘ correctio certissima.’ 
There is, however, an alternative, which may be considered preferable : 
GNOWTO TavTes Oi KaKOl, CKadKia>ta be 
AaOpai’ bs donee... . 
All xaxoi are expected to perish xax@s—if proot were needed, it is supplied 
in abundance by Blaydes on Ar. Eg. 2. To this commonplace the Chorus 
subscribes, but, zealous as ever for the moral code, reserves its «da«uora for 
the exponents of covert villainy—an exaggerated severity comparable to 
Medea’s AéEov 8 drrws WAovTo. Sis tocov yap av | tépevas jyas et TeOvace 
mayxaxws. When «axis had been absorbed by xaxot, the natural way of 
expanding the remnant 


Ww / e 4 4 4 
OXOLVTO TraVTES Of KaKOL Ta de 


was to leave the article to its own devices and to insert yu te after dXowTo. 
How deeply rooted were phrases of the xaxoi xaxds type is shown by the fact 
that in the demotic language of Modern Greece—not the artificial ea@apevovca 
of the schools and newspapers—it is possible to say Ta mpdpata tnyaivouy 
Kaxnv xax@s, ‘matters are going from bad to worse,’ ¢uvyape Kaxny KaKas 
‘we fled pell-mell,’ etc. xaxnv xaxds 0a tovs EoroOpéewn (€EoAeO pevon) ‘he shall 
miserably destroy them’ (Pallis, Romaic Testament). 


Phil. 26 sqq.: Ne. avak ’Odvoced, tovpyor ov paxpav reyets 
S0x@ yap olov elmras avtpov eicopay. 
O58. dvwbev 4 xadtwberv ; ob yap évvow. 
Ne. 106’ éEvrrepOe, xal atiBou y’ ovdeis xtUTros. 


For «tuétros A gives timos. The discrepancy is, of course, due to the IC of 
ovdeis: whether the case is one of dittography or haplography has to be 
determined from the internal evidence. In the first place, «rumos seems out 
of the question: for why should Neoptolemus, by way of corroborating 
(wai... ye) his theory that this was Philoctetes’ cave, add that there was 
no sound of a footfall? Moreover, it appears open to doubt whether, in the 
nature of things, «rvzros can be predicated of a otiBos, uestigium. Again, 
tuTos—while evading the latter objection—leaves the syllogistic flaw as glaring 
as ever. Under the circumstances, Neoptolemus’ most probable remark was : 
‘Yes, and here is the mark of a foot-print ’— 


Tod éEirrepOe* <a adaott> Kai otiBou TUTos. 
Kaore was almost as likely to perish as to survive before carort, and y’ ovdeis 
is what Mr. H. G. Wells would call a clamant darn. 


At. 795-6: éxeivoy elpyew Tedxpos éFepierat 
oxnvns UravAov nd’ adiévar povor. 
Movoy is an audacious qualification to be made ky the messenger who twice 
already had committed himself to the absolute prohibition tov dvdp’ amrnida 
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Tetdxpos évdo0ev oréyns | un ’Ew rape (?) mpiv mapwy autos tvyxo., and ei7e 
Karéckn we travtoia téxvn | elpEar kat’ jap Tovupaves TO viv Tod_e | Alav6’ iro 
oxnvatot pnd adéevt’ édv (741-2, 752-4). Schneidewin, therefore, proposed 
und’ adiévat Sopwv. Possibly, however, wovoy is merely a metrical supplement 
to tov avép’ ateipyev nd’ agrevat: 1.€., 


Tov avop’ atreipyew pnda<_pn 8 a>diévat. 
For undaph, not pndapoi, cf. Phil. 789 un dvynte wndapy. 


As this article has already grown to undue dimensions, I bring it to a 
close. If here and there a suggestion should seem worthy of consideration, 
I might be tempted, if opportunity served, to return to the subject later. 
Meanwhile, I should like to express my great obligation to Mr. A. C. Clark, 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, and to Prof. Murray, who kindly read the article 
in manuscript. It will be self-evident that neither of them is responsible for 
any of my errors. 

J. JACKSON. 
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CHALKIDIKE. 
(Continued from p. 103.) 


THE LATER AUTHORITIES. 


HERAKLEIDES, 7repi mroAitev@v, fr. 31 (Miller F.H.G. ii. p. 222, with his 
note) : 

XAAKIAEQN. xat@xicay dé cai Krewvas Xadrxideis ev te “AOw, éEava- 
oravtes €& ’EXvpviov, ws pev pvOoroyovow, UTO puav, of Ta tT adda KaTnoOov 
avT@v Kai Tov aidnpov* vopos Sé€ Hv Xarxidedor yn apkar unde mperBedoat 
VEWTEPOY ET@V TEVTHKOVTA. 

év t@ "AOm ACad, oi €v TH "AOw reliqut. 

é& ’EXvuviov . . . puOoroyotow ACP et margo p; om. reliqut. 

Elymnion, according to Stephanos, was vijcos EvBoias modkw éyovea. 
The name occurs in Aristophanes (Peace, 1126) in a context which points to 
the neighbourhood of Oreos. There is no evidence to connect it immediately 
with Chalkis. Mela (II. 2. 30) mentions an Echinia near Akanthos: ‘inter 
Strymona et Athon Turris Calarnaea et portus Capru, urbs Acanthos et 
Echinia.’” Confusion of A and X is easy. Thus, even if the first sentence has 
no oi, the passage gives no safe evidence that these settlers came to Kleonai 
from Chalkis, or from Euboea. Such a derivation would be hard to reconcile 
with Thucydides’ account of the towns on Akte. If oi is right, cadit quaestio. 

Po.yBios puts the following words into the mouth of an Aetolian speaker, 
whose theme is that Macedon was the source of the woes of Greece (ix. 28): 
hv Te ovoTHpa TeV eri Opaxns “EXAnver, ods am@xicav ’AOnvaio nai Xarxidjs, 
dy wéeyrotov elye mpooxnua Kai Sivaysv 7 Tav 'OdvvOiwv rods. No doubt he 
means the men of Chalkis; but the addition of Athens puts his evidence out 
of court. 

Dioporos gives the following account of the movements of Brasidas after 
the capture of Amphipolis: an account drawn directly or indirectly from 
Thucydides (iv. 109, 110) and diablement changé en route (xii. 68. 5, 6) :— 

mapayevouevos eis THY KaXovpevny 'Axtny xatectpatoTrédevcev’ ev TavTH 5 
UTHpKov mévTe trodes, wv ai pev “EAXnvides Hoav, 'Avdpiwy arroxot, ai 5é el-yov 
dyXov BapBapwv SiyXwrtTwv Bicartixoyv: travras 5€ yetpwodpevos eorpdrevoer eri 
Tok Topwrny, atrovxov uev Xarnidéwv, xatexouévny Sé vr’ 'AOnvaiwr. 

Thucydides’ six towns and five tribes in Akte have shrunk to five towns? 
and one tribe, but his one colony from Andros has swollen to ‘some.’ In 


1 Strabo too gives only five towns, omitting Sane (vii. fr. 33 and 35, p. 331). 
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Thucydides, most of the towns go over to Brasidas, but two hold out against 
him: in Diodoros, he subdues them all. In view of these mistakes, and the 
whole character of Diodoros’ abridgment, we may take his Topwvnv dadzroixov 
Xadx«idéwv as nothing better than a paraphrase of Thucydides’ Topayny rivy 
Xarxidicnv ; it cannot help us to determine in what sense the: town was 
Chalkidic either to the mind of Thucydides or in fact. 

I quote xvi. 52. 9 (B.C. 349) from Fischer’s text, with his note: 
Pidirmos ... ctpatevoas él tas Xarx«idixas mores <td >yerpav peév Ppovpiov 
éxtrokuopxnaas Katécxaye, Tov 8’ addAwy TOMCdTwY eva KaTaTAnEdpeEVOS 
nvayKacev uToTaTTed Oat. 

<ra>vyerpayv | Tetpav RV Tetpav F (qui y super € ponit) M Zeipa P 

Zeipa X; de Steph. Byz. Zeipnvia cog. Wess.; at certe scribendum 

Srayerpay (cf. Schaefer Dem. II? p. 154 a. 2) quod iam vidit Beloch (Gr 

Gesch. II. p. 502 a. I). 

Other evidence makes Philip destroy Stagiros!: but Stagiros was a 7rods, not 
a dpovpiov. Moreover, the form 2rdyecpa is a neuter plural,’ not a feminine 
singular. Thus the conjecture is open to doubt. 

Strabo in his description of Euboea mentions Eretria and Chalkis and 
proceeds (x. p. 447) :— 

‘ These cities had a remarkable growth, and sent out noteworthy colonies 
to Macedonia ; for Eretria founded the towns round Pallene and Athos, Chalkis 
those under Olynthos, on which Philip wrought havoc (7 d€ Xadxis tas iro 
‘OrwvOe, &s Dirirrmos SveXvpnvaro). In Italy and Sicily also there are many 
seats of the Chalkidians. These colonies were despatched, according to 
Aristotle, at the time when the government of the Hippobotai, as it is called, 
was in power.’ 

The reference to Aristotle is so placed that it cannot safely be applied to 
any but the western colonies of Chalkis; so that the statements about the 
work of Eretria and Chalkis in the north must be taken as resting, for us, on 
the authority of Strabo alone. 

In this account of these northern colonies Strabo, for a geographer, is 
remarkably vague. Eretria founded ‘the towns round Pallene and Athos’: 
that, though a loose exaggeration, is intelligible enough. But the colonies of 
Chalkis he describes not geographically but historically. Olynthos is not a 
mountain, and wo with the dative cannot mean ‘round.’ tas tro ’OAWO@ 
must therefore refer, not to geographical position, but to political subordina- 
tion?; he means the towns controlled by Olynthos during her hegemony, and 
mishandled by Philip in 349-8. 


1 Plut, Alex. 7; Aelian V.H. iii. 17; etc. 

2 Dion. Hal, ef. i. ad Amm,. 5; Pliny N.H. 
xvi, § 133; Plut. de extlio 14, de Sto. repugn. 20; 
Dion Chrys. xlvii. 9; Paus. vi. 4. 8 ; Diog. Laert. 
v. I. 9, 2. 14, etc. ; Steph. Byz. Zrdyepa, works 
ovderépws mwAnOuyrixGs. Hence Zraypira, not 
Zrayipaion. Tzetzes, it is true, has » Zrdyepa 
(Chal. vii. 441). 

3 The only alternative is to suppose that Strabo 


thought of Olynthos as above these other towns, 
either because it stood on a height, or because 
it lay inland from them (which is possibly, 
though not necessarily, the point of Thucydides’ 
dvaxicac@a, i. 58. 2). But the number and area 
of the towns that could properly be said to lie 
undey Olynthos in either sense would be small : 
for example, they could not include Torone, 
Assera, or Arnai. 
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In this passage, then, Strabo does not locate exactly the colonies of 
Chalkis, nor does he warrant the belief that they were so numerous, or so 
situated, as to give a name to the whole peninsula, prongs and all. But 
elsewhere he is more precise (vil. fr. 11, p. 329) :— 

‘The men of Chalkis in Euboea invaded the land of the Sithones and 
founded therein about thirty towns, from which they were afterwards expelled, 
when most of them gathered together into one town, Olynthos. They were 
called of érri @paxns Xarxideis.’ 

In Herodotus the name 2Owvin is not confined to the middle prong,' but 
includes Olynthos and other towns at the head of the gulf between the middle 
and western prongs. To Strabo ‘the land of the Sithones’ may have embraced 
all this, and possibly more besides; so that it may have allowed room for 
about thirty towns of a sort.2, His account of the concentration in Olynthos 
cannot stand against Thucydides, who speaks of voluntary removal, not 
expulsion, and only from ‘the towns by the sea.’ 

Thus Strabo does not warrant the supposed wider use of ‘ Chalkidians ’ 
and ‘ Chalkidike,’ and his only geographical description of the settlements of 
the men of Chalkis assigns them to the middle prong and its neighbourhood ; 
the other two prongs, in his opinion, were occupied by colonists from Eretria. 

His statements about Eretria, however, must be discounted. We know 
that two important towns on Pallene (Poteidaia and Skione) were not derived 
from Eretria. As for Akte, Thucydides leaves no room for Eretrian settle- 
ments there; and Strabo himself says in another place that ‘this peninsula 
was occupied by certain Pelasgians from Lemnos, divided among five little 
towns, Kleonai, Olophyxis, Akrothooi, Dion, Thyssos’ (vii. fr. 35). 

All these things considered, Strabo’s statement about the settlers from 
Chalkis must be treated with great reserve. 

Another extract from STRABO must be taken together with three passages 
from Dionysios of Halikarnassos, DION CHRYSOSTOMOS, and PLUTARCH. 

Strabo vii. fr. 35. év 5¢ T@ KoAT@ TpwTn peta TOV 'AxavOiwy Aipéva 
Lrdyerpa, épjuos, al avtn Tav Xarnidixav, ’Apuororédovs trarpis. 

Dion. Hal. ep. t. ad Amm. 5. Aristotle’s mother was a descendant tuvos 
tav éx Xarxidos thy atroixiay ayayovtwv eis Yraryerpa. 

Dion Chrys. or. xlvii. 9. Philip and Alexander at the request of Aristotle 
allowed the restoration of Stageira: ra 5¢ Xrdyerpa xwpn ths "OdvvOias Fr. 

Plut. Aetia Graeca 30. Men of Andros and Chalkis sailed to Thrace with a 
They got possession of Sane in common; and hearing 
that the barbarians had abandoned Akanthos they sent two spies. The spy 
from Chalkis outstripped the other, hoping to annex the town for the 


_ Chalkidians, but the Andrian hurled a javelin in front of him into the gates 


and claimed the town for the Andrians. The dispute was submitted to 


_ arbitration, and the Andrians got the award. 


ing to Demosthenes (iii. Phil, 26), destroyed in 
348. 


1 See appendix ii. 
4 But the number is suspiciously close to the 
thirty-two towns ért Opd«ns which Philip, accord- 
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Thucydides leaves no doubt that officially Andros was the mother-town of 
Sane, Akanthos, and Stagiros alike; but settlers from Chalkis may have taken 
a minor part in all three. This is perhaps better than to suppose that early in 
the fourth century these towns, like Amphipolis then or earlier, received éro:xou 
from Xadxibdeis of eri Opaxns, who have been confused with azo from 
Euboean Chalkis. 

Dion’s statement may be a mere blunder. But it is worth notice that 
Aristotle was born just when Olynthos was federating her neighbours and 
controlling Poteidaia and some towns in Macedon. Perhaps Stagiros became 
a sort of municipium of Olynthos at that time. 

PLUTARCH Amatorius 17. Kleomachos of Pharsalos, encouraged by his 
épwpevos, fought for Chalkis against Eretria, and fell. ’Apsororédns d€ rov pev 
KrXeouayov addXws arobaveiv dnot, kpatncavta tav 'Epetpiéewy TH waxy’ Tov 0’ 
imo Tov épwyévov dirnbevta trav aro Opaxns Xarxidewy yeveoOar, weupOerta 


trois év EvBoia Xadrxidedow érixovpov: d0ev ddecGar mapa Tois Xadxudevou 


@® traides, of yapitwy Te Kai TaTépwv AdxeT’ EcOror, 
un» bOoveiO’ pas ayaBoicw opidiav’ 

cvv yap avdpeia cal o Avoipedns “Epws 

évi Xarxidéwv Oadrree rodeo. 


We hear elsewhere of one ’ApiorotéAns o Xad«idevs who wrote about 
Euboea, and it may be from him that the story came; but we may be sure 
that Plutarch, rightly or wrongly, meant the great Aristotle. We do not hear 
what brought the man to the aid of Chalkis, but it is natural to think of 
kinship, real or supposed. 

Appian B.C. iv. 102 describes the advance of the fleet of Brutus and 
Cassius along the coast of Thrace, which in olden times, he says, was very 
desolate, ‘EAAjvav 8 aitny, érépwy te nai Xadrxidéwy,) xataraBovtwr, kai 
Gardacon xpwpévov, yvOer Tais éurropias Kai yewpyiais, . . . wéxpe Pirdurrros o 
"Autvrou Tous te dANovs kal Xadxidéas avéorncev. On this I will only remark 
that the coast which he ought to be describing lies east of the Strymon, 
not west. 


ProLemy helps us little. Under ’Audafiridos he puts Arethusa and Stageira; | 


under Xadx«cécx7s, Athos, Akanthos, Singos, and other names; under Ilapaxrias, | 


Torone, Kassandreia, and others (ili. 12. 8-10). 
evidence for the limited scope of 7 Xadr«idix7. 


LIBANIOS, b1robects to Demosthenes’ first Olynthiac, § 1. “OdruvGos jp | 
Tov évoixovvTwy TO yévos, amo Xadxibos 


mons éri Opdxns, ‘EXXAnuixoy 5€ tavtyn 
THs év EvBoia: 7 5¢ Xadxls ’A@nvalwy aroixos: roddol b€ morepor wal évdoko 
and given in trust to certain persons for his 
descendants to resume. Some critics ascribe 
this letter to Speusippos (see F. Susemihl Gesch, 
d. gr. Litt. in dev Alexandrinerseit ii, pp. 586 $q4,). 
I will not debate the question, since this letter 
yields no new evidence on my main point. 


1 heraclidarum C, a variant doubtless connected 
somehow with a story found in one of the Socratic 
Epistles(R. Hercher Epsstolographi Graect, p. 630 
f.), how the land of Olynthos and Amphipolis 
{which the author seems to confuse), Pallene, 
and the land of Torone, were won by Herakles 


I do not use this even as | 
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tis "OdvvOou: . . . xpovm r’ eis Svvamw mponrOe peyddrnv nai Tov cuyyevav 
TokEwY ETHpYEV’ Hv yap eri Opaxns torv Te yéevos Nad«idexov.? 
SCHOL. ARISTOPH. Eq. 237. 


, ’ \ \ \ , , A ’ \ A 
amouxot ’A@nvaiwr, eiai dé Kai emi Opaxns of Xarxibeis, arrouxon dvtTes ato THS 


ot 6€ Xadxideis eici pev emi tis EvBoias 


EvBotas* mrodda be Hv toTe ywpia THs Opaxns Uraxovovta tois ’AOnvaiows: trepi 


cf / , ba A e / ~ 
dv viv Neyer’ Kal yap érri Opaxns Xarxideis Foav vrnxoo tav ’AOnvaiwr. 


Language. 

The evidence for the language of the peninsula is practically limited? to 
some legends on coins, and to a record found at Olynthos of an alliance 
between Xadrxidets and Amyntas of Macedon made between 394 and 383 ;° but, 
since at some time between 424 and the date of Aristotle's Politics Amphipolis 
received Chalkidic é:rovcot. who drove out most of the older inhabitants, we 
must include a record found at Amphipolis of a banishment decreed about 
357-4 These two documents have certain affinities with inscriptions of Eretria 
and Oropos dating from the end of the fifth century or from the fourth ;*> the 
Oropian inscriptions being written in a dialect mainly Eretrian, though 
influenced by Boeotian. 

The chief points are these :— 

(i) Fifth-century coins of Mende and Torone show Mivéaoy and Tepwvaor, 
with suppression of « as in some fifth-century names from Styra in Euboea 
(27rovdaos, Aioxpaos, Tiwaos). Such reduction of a: to a before a vowel appears 
in many forms of Ionic. 

(1) The stone from Amphipolis has geoyewv, deoyérw. co for ev is found on 
an inscription of Erythrai of nearly the same date, and, together with ao for av, 
on fourth-century inscriptions of Chios and Samos. 

(iii) The stone from Amphipolis has also avayngifer, subjunctive. -e for 
-nt, both in subjunctives and in datives, is common in Attic inscriptions of the 
fourth century. In Ionic, it appears only at Eretria and Oropos, and in an 
inscription from Naples.®° Hoffmann (§ 207) regards our avayndivter: not as a 
shortening, but as due to the influence of the aorist subjunctive, which in the 
Ionic of Asia Minor ends the third person singular in -es. 

(iv) The Olynthian stone has émi rodéwo. (together with ras Kowa). 
Such datives in -o. are found also at Eretria and Oropos, together with the 
ordinary form, but not elsewhere.’ 





1 These last words are perhaps an echo of 
Herodotus’ ro Xadxidixdv yévos. Compare Lucian 
de Salt, 32: wodus év "IraXlg rod Xadnidnod yévous 
 dplorn. 

2 Nothing can be inferred from the genitive 
"Agéruos in Thuc. i. 64. 2. 

* Collitz-Bechtel Sammlung dcr gr. Dialekt- 
Inschrificn no. 5285, Dittenberger Sylloge? no. 77, 
Hoffmann Gr. Dialekte iii, no. 13, Hicks and 
Hill Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions 
no. 9§. 

* Collitz-Bechtel, no, 5282 ; Dittenberger, no. 
113; Hoffmann, no, 14; Hicks and Hill, no. 125. 


NO. III, VOL. VI. 


6 Eretria : Collitz- Bechtel, nos. 5307-5310 ; 
Hoffmann, nos. 18-20 ; "E@nuepls 'Apxaoroyint, 
1887, pp.77 8qq., 1902, pp. 100 sqq. Oropos : /.G, 
Vii. NOS. 235, 4250. 4251 ; Collitz-Bechtel, nos. 
5339, 5338; Dittenberger, no. 589; Hoffmann, 
nos. 25-27 ; Hicks and Hill, no. 142 (later dis- 
coveries at Oropos add nothing for the present 
purpose). 

* /.G. xiv. no, 788 ; Collitz-Bechtel, no. 5273: 
date unknown. 

? Hoffmann (§ 207) thinks woAéuo a locative, 
like 'AwapurGoi in one of the Eretrian inscriptions 
Hicks and Hill wrongly print wodéuex. 
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(v) The Olynthian stone has also eiv, infinitive, twice before a vowel, once 
before a consonant. Here also the only parallels come from Eretria and 
Oropos. At Eretria, indeed, eiva: is the older and commoner form, and ¢ip is 


found twice only, once before a vowel, and once, at the beginning of the 
Macedonian period, before a consonant. But the oldest of our three Oropian 
inscriptions has écdo0dv twice, ériTieiv, éFeiv, eivar, ExtiOeitv, and the two later 
have ety once each before a vowel, and once each before a consonant. Ionic 
and Ionizing poetry has many such forms, as ri@etv, dodv, cuvieiv, hiv, pryhy, 
but never eip. 

The evidence of vowel-changes does not suffice by itself to establish a 
special connexion between the language of the peninsula and that of Euboea, 
but it lends some slight support to the evidence of eiy. It is a pity that 
Chalkis and its western colonies, and Andros,' are poorly represented by 
inscriptions. As things stand, the evidence of eiy points from Olynthos not 
to Chalkis, nor to Euboea at large, but to Eretria; though the Olynthian 
inscription lacks the most striking feature of Eretrian, which appears also at 
Oropos, the rhotacism of intervocalic oa. 

If, then, the Chalkidians of Thrace were derived from Chalkis, we must 
suppose that those features which at present connect Olynthos with Eretria 


were common to Eretria and Chalkis. 

If, as I suspect, the Chalkidians of Thrace were not derived from Chalkis, 
these features must be due to the influence of the neighbouring colonies: 
Eretria’s colonies Mende and Eion (and perhaps Dikaia), Mende’s colony 
Nee-polis, and the Andrian colonies on the east coast. We might then 
compare what happened at Aineia on the west coast. Its oldest coin, dating 
from the sixth century, has the non-Ionic genitive Acvéas, whereas a fourth- 


century coin has Ionic Aivenrav.® 


Names. 


Arethusa, which lay near the eastern end of lake Bolbe, either in the 
peninsula or just outside,* recalls the Euboean fountain ; Dion in Akte recalls 
the town in north Euboea. But both are common names, found in various 
parts of Greece. 

The SxaPraio and the PapBnro of the tribute-lists are doubtless to be 
connected with the S«dBara, ywpa 'Epetpiéewv, and the PapBnros, roms 
’Epetpiéwy, recorded by Stephanos. These places may have been colonies of 
Eretria or Mende, like Nee-polis, Eion, and Dikaia; but we need not suppose 
that their names occurred in Euboea too.® 


§ Collitz-Bechtel, no. 5281. 

* See Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. A second Are 
thusa in these parts is recorded, rightly or 
wrongly, by Skymnos, 634 f. : 


pera 5é¢ rhv 'OdvrGlav 
’ApéGovca, Iladd\hwn 7’ ém’ lcOpuod Kecpevn. 


1 Note /.G. XII, v. i. no.716; fifth century (F. 
Koepp) or later (Hiller von Gaertringen) ; cut by 
an ignorant man. The infinitive of e/uf occurs 
thrice : METEINAI, EZEINAI, and EI at the 
end of a line, followed by rjs. The editors read 
elva: in this last place also, but it looks from the 
transcripts as if this would make the line too 
long. Can this be another example of ely ? 

2 Poteidaia is the only colony known to have 
been founded by a Doric town, 


5 Stephanos has also”OxwXov, xwplov "Eperpéur, 
with a reference to the same book of Theopom- 
pos as for Skabala. Okolon, though it does not 
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[anos appears as the name of a Euboean town in Plutarch Quaest. 
Conv. iv. 4, but has been corrected to Aidnyos. 
On the ’EAvymov of Herakleides and the Echinia of Mela see above (p. 165). 


Coins. 


Before the advent of Brasidas the Euboic silver standard was used at 
Olynthos, Torone, and Sermyle, but also at Poteidaia, Mende, Akanthos, and 
Aineia, which were not colonies of Chalkis. 
Olynthos call for remark. 

Certain coins, ‘ which can hardly,’ says Dr. Head,! ‘ be later than the end 
of the sixth century B.c., have been assigned by some numismatists to Chalcis 
in Euboea. The Chalcidian colony Olynthos appears however to be a far 
more probable place of mintage.’ Yet we know that until 479 Olynthos was 
in the hands of Bottiaioi; for Dr. Head seems to go beyond the evidence 


As for types, only the coins of 


when he says that it ‘ was a colony of Chalcis, subsequently, in the time of the 
Persian wars, occupied by Bottiaeans, but restored, B.c. 479, by Artabazus to 
the Chalcidians’; the phrase of Herodotus (viii. 127), nai ottw “Orvrbov 
Xadx.dées Eoyov, naturally denotes a first acquisition, not a restoration. 'What- 
ever their date, and whoever their makers, these coins shew types which ‘ seem 
to be agonistic, and to refer to contests at Olympia’: a chariot and its driver, 
a horse and its rider, or the like. On coins of Olynthos dated after 479 appear 
similar types, with an eagle flying, or an eagle carrying a serpent, on the 
reverse. These last devices appear also on coins of Chalkis at various dates. 
‘The Eagle and Serpent, as at Elis and at Chalcis, is the well-known omen of 
victory of the Olympian Zeus’; but Dr. Head goes on to say that ‘ it may also 
be considered as affording an instance of a colony adopting the type of the 
money of its mother-city (Chalcis in Euboea).’ But the occurrence of agonistic 
types both on the earlier and the later coins of Olynthos, and the appearance of 
this particular device at Elis also, make it unnecessary to suppose such a loan. 

Thus coins give no proof, and next to no evidence, of connexion between 
Chalkis and the Chalkidians of Thrace. It may be, however, that the latter at 
some time believed or asserted that they were derived from Chalkis, whatever 
the truth; and such a belief or assertion might well have found expression on 
their coins. 





I venture now to sketch the history of the peninsula as I would read it if 
my suspicion should prove to be true. 


The peninsula between the Strymon and the Axios was once peopled by a 
medley of barbarian tribes such as still held most of Akte in the time of 
Thucydides. Then came the Greeks. Chief among the newcomers, perhaps, 
was the tribe of the Chalkidians, who came we know not whence ;? and it may 


2 K.G. Béhnecke Forschungen auf dem Gebiete 
dcr att. Reducer vol.i., p. 110, says ‘ Als Oekistes 
der Chalkidier wird Theokles genannt: Konon, 
Narrat. 20': but he has misread his Konon, 


appear in the tribute-lists, was perhaps another 
such Eretrian settlement éwi Opgans. F. Geyer 
in W, Sieglin’s Quellen u. Forschungen zur alten 
Geschichte un. Geographic, Heft 6, pp. 62 sq. 

1 Historia Numorum ed, 2, p. 207. 
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be that the people which suffered most from their intrusion was the Sithones, 
whose seat included the middle of the three tongues of land which project 
from the main peninsula. The invaders would seem to have lived for the most 
part in villages or little towns, like the Akarnanians, the Phokians, or the 
Dorians of Doris,! in other quarters of Greece. The tribe was not dismem.- 
bered, nor did each town become its own political all-in-all ; but the southern. 
most town, Torone, which possessed the only good harbour in the district, 
may have grown larger than its fellows, and its size and position may 
have marked it off in some degree from the rest of the tribe.® Perhaps 
Aineia*® and Skione were other such outlying portions of the Chalkidian name, 
and it may be because of their positions that they got legends of their own, 
not common to the tribe, connecting their origins with the Trojan war; but 
these towns may equally well have been founded by separate bodies of 
settlers from elsewhere. 

We may think of the main body of the tribe as occupying a fairly 
continuous tract ; but sconer or later detachments pushed on into Akte, where 
they lived among barbarians, either in separate villages, or as Greek partners 
in the aliens’ towns.‘ 

Another Greek tribe which entered the peninsula was the Bottiaioi,° whose 
legends connected them with Crete. Expelled by the Macedonian kings from 
their home on the western side of the Thermaic Gulf,® they settled in a part of 
the peninsula which included Spartolos and Olynthos. 

The third set of Greeks which we can distinguish were the colonists sent 
to this region by the maritime cities of southern Greece. Corinth in the time 
of Periandros’ founded Poteidaia; Eretria founded Mende and Eion,® and 
Mende founded Nee-polis ;* Andros founded the eastern Sane, Akanthos, and 
Stagiros.!° If Euboean Chalkis took any part in this series of colonies, it was a 
minor part. 

The colonies which we can positively assign to their several mother-towns 


1 Thuc. i. 107. 2 is instructive : @wxéwy orpa- 
revodytwy és Awpiads, Thy Aaxedaiuovlwy unrpdroduy, 
Body xai Kurinov xal 'Epvedy, xal éXévtwr bv trav 
wokicpdrwy rovrwy. Clearly he regards the three 
townlets as coherent parts of a tribal whole. 
Cf. iii. 92. 3, and vi. 2.3: Edpwavres perv “EXvpor 
éxrAHOncav, modes 8° abrav “Epvi xal"Evyeora. How 
little size or independence is necessarily implied 
in ~éks is shewn by ili. 101. 2, xwpnv TldAw bvoua 
€xovgay (in Ozolian Lokris). 

2 So among the barbarian Amphilochoi the 
size and position of Argos brought it soonest 
under Greek influence, and distinguished it more 
or less from the rest of the tribe (Thuc. ii. 68). 
So in the time of Philip an outlying body of 
Chalkidians held Amphipolis, and stood apart 
from their kinsmen ; whence the latter perhaps 
came to be distinguished as in C/A II. 105, 
[Xar]xi[d]}éwy ra[v éwl Opdens roijs é[o}replas. 
See R. von Scala Siaatsvertrage i. p. 200. 

3 Smith’s Dict. of Greck and Roman Geogr. 


says that Aineia ‘was colonised by the Cor- 
inthians (Scymnus Ch, 627).’ This is a mistake. 
Skymnos says nothing of the sort. 

* Thuc. iv. 109. For the juxtaposition of 
Greeks and barbarians in the same town compare 
Emporiai in Spain (Strabo iii. 4. 8, p. 160; Livy 
xxxiv. 9) and perhaps Naples and Syracuse 
(W. E. Heitland The Roman Republic § 187). 
Kleonai was perhaps predominantly Chalkidic: 
see Herakleides (above). 

® E. Meyer G. d. A. II. § 299, n., implies that 
they were not Greeks: Hdt. (compare vii. 122 
with viii. 127) implies that they were Grecks. 

6 Hdt. viii. 127, Thuc. ii. 99. 3. This was 
before 479. 

?7 Nic. Damasc. fr. 60 (Miller). 

8 And Dikaia or Dikaiopolis on one or the 
other side of the Thermaic Gulf. 

® 1.G. i. 243, 3: NeowoNtra: Me[v ]8[a |lwv, 

1% And Argilox. The foundation of Akanthos 
and Stagiros is placed by Eusebios in 655-4. 
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and to definite sites were all on Pallene or on the eastern side of the peninsula. 
So far as we know, the middle and eastern tongues, and the central bulk of the 
main peninsula, were scarcely touched, or not at all. The resulting neighbour- 
hood of the backward Greeks of the north and the newcomers from the 
progressive south resembles the condition of Akarnania after Corinthian 
settlements had dotted its coasts. 

When Xerxes came that way, the Greeks of the peninsula supplied him 
with contingents ; but after the battle of Salamis and the retreat of Xerxes 
Poteidaia revolted, and its Bottic neighbour Olynthos was besieged on suspicion 
by Artabazos, taken, and handed over to the Chalkidic tribe, under the charge 
of a man of Torone. 

A few years later the Greeks of these coasts became members of the Delian 
league. 

The Chalkidians retained their tribal polity, or at least their tribal 
sympathy, like their neighbours the Bottiaioi, though Torone, and perhaps 
other outlying towns, may have developed the self-sufficiency of the city-state. 
In 432 Perdikkas of Macedon, raising rebellion against Athens, can still treat 
with these two tribes as political unities. 

The revolt of the Chalkidians was preceded or accompanied by a £uvoixious 
of some of their maritime towns. Concentration in Olynthos, which lay some 
little way from the sea, gave cohesion to the rebels, and put them farther from 
the reach of Athenian fleets. Torone did not take part in this revolt. We 
must think of these Chalkidic rebels as inlanders, at least in the main. Hence 
while Poteidaia, which revolted at the same time, was vigorously assailed and 
finally reduced, Athens laid no siege to Olynthos. In accordance with the 
policy of Perikles, the serious efforts of Athens were confined to the coasts. 

The arrival of Brasidas brought new adherents to the revolt, among them 
Torone, which recalled for the occasion, and perhaps resumed, its membership 
of the tribe. 

The greatness of Olynthos outlived the special needs by which it was 
caused, and the later history of the peninsula turns chiefly on the predominance 
of the town within the tribe. What Thebes was among the Boeotians, 
Olynthos became among the Chalkidians, the chief town, which aspired to be 
the capital, and even to incorporate the tribe in itself. Like the union of 
Arcadia in later years, the Chalkidic union was frustrated by the jealousy of 
town against town within the tribe, and the intervention of a major power from 
without. But the tribal sympathy persisted, and offered an obstacle to the 
advance of Philip of Macedon. From one point of view the career of Olynthos 
is a late example of the imperialism of a city. From another and perhaps 
truer standpoint the Chalkidic union is the first example of the advance of a 
backward tribe, such as the Phokians and Aitolians—tribes in which the union 
of kinship had not been dissolved by the all-importance of the city-state. 

The genealogical instinct was strong among the Greeks. If ever the 
Chalkidians looked round for ancestors, their very name may have directed 
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them to Chalkis in Euboea. But the late and scanty evidence which derives 
them from Chalkis may equally well be the guesswork of scholars misled by the 
coincidence of name. 


APPENDICES. 

I. Chalkts. 

It is said that Euboea was once called Chalkis, but the evidence is weak.” 
If it should be urged that oi émi Opaxns Xadrxideis may have been called after 
Chalkis in this sense, I would answer that Greek colonists were not called after 
their mother-island any more than after their mother-town. Shifts of tribe- 
names in the petavactaces are a different thing. 

Some late mentions of a Thracian Chalkis, a town, a region, or a gulf, 
seem to come from misunderstandings.°® 


II. Sithonia. 


Was the name Sithonia ever properly confined to the middle prong or 
Compared with the other two the middle prong is broad, 
and its isthmus is neither narrow nor low.‘ 
Pallene and Akte are (so to speak) primary, Sithonia is secondary, and would 
naturally be coextensive with the Sithones. 

Did Sithonia contain any barbarians in the fifth century? 


coextensive with it ? 
Moreover, whereas the names 


Herodotus, 
Vil. 122: xadprrov o€ “Autrerov thv Topwvainv axpnv trapapeiBero “EXXnvidas te 
tage TONS, EK TOY véas TE Kal OTpaTinv TrapedduBave, Topwyny Larmor 
Lepuvranv MnxvBepvav “OrvvOor. The 
first re cannot stand. If Stein’s ye is right, Herodotus must have meant to 
suggest, or at least not to deny, the existence in Sithonia of other towns not 
Greek. Even if with Hude we simply cut out the te, the position of ‘EAAnvidas 
makes the same suggestion to my mind, though less markedly. 

That barbarians survived elsewhere than in Akte, is suggested also by 
Stephanos’ entry s.v. Xt@dos: modus pla Tov év Opaxn BapBapixar, &s pern- 
Stolos, the Skolos of 


n pév vuv Kwpn adtn YWOwvin caréerar. 


7 a e an , \ ~ 
veyxav ex Tov "Hdwvar oi Xadxideis eis Tas adTa@y Tones. 


1 Such canting derivations are common enough. 
Here is one which involves Chalkis. Hesych. 
Miles. vi. 21: Xadxnéav 5¢ wvduacra 7d xwplov, 
ws pév rds Gaow, dwd To Xadxnddvos worayod* ws 
Se Erepa, dwd rod wacdds Kddyavros rot pdvrews .. . 
ws S5@ Add\au, awd Xarxidos wérews ris EvdBolas, 
dwolkwy éxet weupOdvrwr’ ods Sh wal rugddods dexd- 
hecay, wapewpaxéras 7d Bufderiov. (See Hdt. iv. 
144, Thuc. iv. 75. 2.) The legend of the founda- 
tion of Euboia near Edessa in Macedon (Strabo 
X. p. 449) probably belongs to the same class; so, 
perhaps, does the claim of Pallenian Skione to 
be derived from Pellence. 

The coincidence of name which I suppose is 
not very strange. xaAxis is a word of several 
meanings, a bird, a fish, a lizard ; from any of 
these, or from something else, the tribal name 
may have been formed. For the termination 


compare wxeis, Awpieds, etc. ; Kpovordeds, the 
¢@uxéy, real or supposed, of Kpovals (Steph. Byz.); 
and Zaedéww on a coin from ‘the Pangaean dis- 
trict” (Head H.N.? p. 195). wx-etds suggests a 
further analogy, but I had better not speak of 
totems. 

The legend of the Giants, common to Pallene 
and to the neighbourhood of Chalkidic Kyme, 
may have helped. 

2 See Pauly-Wissowa R.E. s.v. Chalkis (2). 

3 Jb. (9), and Beloch Gr. Gesch. ii. p. 242. It 
is odd that Schaefer and Dittenberger should 
refer to this questionable town the [Xadx:]éjs awd 
[@pdxns}] who joined the second Athenian league 
(1.G. ii. 17, Dittenb. Syll. i3, pp. 124, 129). 

* This may help to explain why some authors 
seem to recognize only two prongs (see C. 
Miller on Ptol. Geogr. iii. 12. 9). 
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Thucydides (v. 18. 4), seems to have lain near Olynthos, so possibly it 
belonged to Sithonia in the wider sense of the name. 


III. Krossate, Krusatos, Krusts. 


Hdt. vii. 123: The country of Lipaxos, Kombreia, Haisa (Avcai MSS.), 
Gigonos, Kampsa, Smila, Aineia, the towns that adjoin Pallene and border 
on the Thermaic Gulf, Kpoocain ért wai és tobe xad€etar. Mygdonia lies beyond 
it, ending at the Axios. 

Dion. Hal. A.R. i. 47. 6, following Hellanikos (see i. 48. 1): Adveias . 
ciamret tov “EXAnorovtov emi Tis eyyiota Keipévns YEppovncov Tov mmXovv 
TOLOUMEVOS, 1) TpoKertar pev THS Evpwrrns, xareitac S€ TladdrAnvy. €Ovos 8 eiyev 
avtivy Opaxiov cipypayov Kpovoaiov xadovpevov. i. 49. 4: peivavtes S€ THY 
yemepivnv wpav avToOr . . . moduw Aiveray Exticar, 

Thuc. ii. 79: In the battle of Spartolos oi (mmjs trav Xarkidéwv kai Yeroi 
vik@or tors tav "AOnvaiwy imméas wal Wirovs: elyov 5é Twas ov TrodXoOds 
meATaaTas €x THS Kpovaidos ys KaXoupévns. 

Strabo vii. fr. 21: Kasandros founded Thessalonike, caOeXov ta év TH 
Kpovotds trodicpata Kal Ta €v TO Peppaiw Korrrw Trepi €E Kai eixoot Kai cvVOLKioas 
eis €&v. Some names follow, including Aineia. 

Steph. Byz. Kpovais: poipa tis Muydovias: StpaBwv éEBdoun, Muydovixis 
Kpovaises, amd Kpovoéws tov Muydovos viod: t@ Tomix@ eer Kpovordets, ws 
Xadxwbevs.) 

The legend of Aeneas was specially connected with Aineia, one of the 
towns of Herodotus’ Kpoocain, so that we may safely connect Kpoocain, the 
€@vos Kpovaaiov, and 7) Kpovais yj. Herodotus’ ére xai és tode doubtless refers 
to the survival of the name Kpoocain after the corresponding tribe had been 
cramped by newcomers such as the Bottiaioi.2 Thucydides’ Kpovais yj would 
be some part of Herodotus’ Kpoocain. 

In the battle of Spartolos the peltasts from Krusis seem to be on the 
Athenian side.* If so, Krusis also must be deducted from the area of the revolt 
of 432. Aineia, it should be observed, paid tribute to Athens several years later. 


IV. The two Sanat. 

Besides the Sane by the canal of Xerxes, a Sane on Pallene is mentioned 
by Herodotus (vii. 123) and Strabo (vii. fr. 27, p. 330), but not by ‘ Skylax’ 
(§ 66). To this place ‘ no coins have ever been attributed.”* The tribute-lists 
speak of Savaio: with no epithet such as they use to distinguish the Accacorro- 
\iras near Abdera from those on the Thermaic Gulf. When the Athenians 
besiege Poteidaia from the south, their base is not Sane but Aphytis (Thuc. 
1. 64. 2). 

3 This is probable, though it cannot quite be 


proved. See Classen-Steup. 
* B.M. Cat. of Greek Coins, Mac. etc., p. Xxxi. 


1 Read perhaps 7t@ romxw <xpira 6 deiva’ 7d 
COuixdv> dex Kpovovdeds, ws Xadxidevs. For the 
construction ci. s. vv. Bpéa, ‘Emapira, 

2 Compare the survival of L:@wvia. 
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Unless Herodotus made a mistake, which spread to Strabo, it seems likely 
that the Pallenian Sane was gone before the days of the Athenian empire. 

In modern texts of Mela’s muddled description of the peninsula, Sane is 
said to be ‘nearest to Cape Canastraeum,’ the extremity of Pallene (ii. 3. 34): 
but the MSS. have sena. Perhaps Scitona should be read. 


V. The two Galepsoi. 


The Galepsos of Thucydides (iv. 107, 3, v. 6. 1) lay under Pangaion. 
Despite the arguments of Leake,” it was probably quite near the Strymon, or 
Kleon would not have attacked it on his way to Amphipolis. Herodotus 
mentions another Galepsos, in Sithonia. The tribute-lists have TaAyWin 
without any distinctive epithet. Perhaps the western Galepsos, like the 
western Sane, had ceased to be.® 


VI. The quota-lists and the revolt of 432. 


In the quota-list of 427-6* the Thracian items are fully preserved, and 
they support the evidence of Thucydides as to the extent and the limits of the 
revolt until Brasidas came. 

Payments are made, as we should expect, by Mende, Aphytis, Nee-polis, 
Skione, the Thrambaioi, in Pallene; Torone in Sithonia; Thyssos, Dion, 
Olophyxos, Sane, in Akte; Stagiros, Akanthos (and, farther north, Argilos), on 
the east coast of the main peninsula; Aineia on its west coast.5 Amongst the 
absentees, of course, are Poteidaia, Olynthos, Spartolos (or the Bottiaioi), and 
Strepsa ; together with Skolos or Stolos, whose defection is implied by the 
terms of the Peace of Nikias.® 

The absence from the list of a town which had paid in the past does not 
suffice to prove that the town was in revolt. For example, Avcaia Eperpiay, 
which does not appear, is known to have been favourably treated by Athens 
about this time ;’ and since Mende, also a colony of Eretria, and Nee-polis, a 
colony of Mende, still adhered to Athens, we may perhaps assume the same 
about two other colonies of Eretria, Pharbelos and Skabla,® which are absent 
from the list. Thus the absence of Mekyberna, Sermylia, and Singos, does 
not settle the questions raised by the clauses respecting these towns in the 
Peace of Nikias.!° 

The rest of the absentees, to judge from their assessments, were small. 
Further, many of them are known, on one authority or another, to have been 
in some sense, and at some time, Chalkidic, namely, Assera," the Aiolitai (if 
they are the men of Aioleion),!* Milkoros or Miltoros,’* Tinde,"* the Skapsaioi,” 


1 See A. Kirchhoff Thuk. und sein Urkunden- * Eion, however, a colony of Mende, had 
material p. 47, n.; J. Steup Thukydideische Stu- revolted (p. 95). 
dieni. p. 43 ; R. W. Macan on Hdt. vii. 123. 10 P, 98, 
3 Travels in Northern Greece iii. p. 179. 12 P. 100. 13 P. 100. 
3 Compare Macan on Hdt. vii. 122. 14 Steph. Byz. s.v. Tlydioy . . . fore xai Tlrdn 
*1.G., i., 259; cf. B.S.A., xv., p. 240, where Opdans Xadxidixh wédus* To €Orixdv Tiwdaios. 
Sarte is added to the list of contributors. For 16 Their town may be confidently identified 
the date see E. Cavaignac Le Trésor d’Athénes, with the Kampsa of Herodotus (p. 94) and Ste- 
pp. xxxvi. f. phanos’ Kdya, wédis KXadacdicfis xudpas, xard 
§ Compare appendix iii. ¢ P, 98. TladAhvny, duopoiea ry Sepualy xbdwyw. For the 
? Busolt Gr. Gesch. iii. p. 797. ®P.170. .~ loss of initial Z compare Z«l@as-Kl@as (below). 


11 P, 100. 
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Kleonai.! Four more, Haisa, Gigonos, Kithas, and Smilla, were neighbours of 
Tinde,? with which they are bracketed in a joint payment in the only list in 
which their names occur. Another, Piloros, lay between Chalkidic Assera and 
Chalkidic Torone. There remain only the Phegetioi, of whom nothing is known. 

Doubtless some of these little places were merged in Olynthos in the 
Ewvoixcows of 432; others, though maintaining their separate existence, may have 
taken part in the revolt.* 


VII. Thucydides’ formule for atrovxiat. 


The exceptions are as follows: 
i. 55. I. of KopivOto. ... ’Avaxtopiov . . . eldov amdtn (qv S€ Kowov 
Kepxupaiwy xal éxeivwv). 

i. 108. 5. Xadrxida KopivOiwy modu (in Aetolia). 

li. 30. 1. LoAAov KopivOiwv twodopa (in Akarnania). 

I incline to take these phrases as implying that the three towns were not 
independent communities, but ¢uzopea whose inhabitants ranked as Kopiv@co 
or Kepxupato. Corinthian colonization had exceptional features, as appears 
from the émcdnusovpyot whom she used to send to Poteidaia (i. 56. 2), and from 
the history of Corcyra. Compare 

iv. 102. 4. THs "Heovos fw avtol elyov éumopiov (the Athenians before the 
foundation of Amphipolis). 

iv. 120. 1. The men of Skione, whose story Thucydides simply reports, 
did not claim to be azroixo sent out in the ordinary way. 

vii. 57. 6. “Podioe "Apyetou yévos: perhaps merely for variety, in a passage 
where azroceoe abounds. 


VIII. Chalkidians in Amphtpolts. 

Aristotle* tells us that Amphipolis received Chalkidic évrocno: (apparently 
a single body, under a leader), who raised faction and finally expelled most of 
the older inhabitants. When was this? 

The silence of Thucydides suggests that it was later than 410, when his 
history ends. In 421 the Spartan governor appointed by Brasidas declined to 
hand over the city to Athens, yapisfopevos tois Xarxidedor, Aéywv ws ov Suvatos 
eln Bia éxeivwv mapadidova (v. 21. 2); but, since this may have been a false 
pretext, we need not suppose more than the presence in the city of Chalkidic 
troops, and of such Chalkidians as may have been settled there before the 
revolt.© But the argument from silence is not conclusive; and if the immigra- 
tion of Chalkidians took place before 415, this might help to explain the 
language of Nikias in vi. 10. 5, though even so it would be odd that he should 
not mention Amphipolis by name.’ 


1 P, 172, n. 4. # Pol. 1306 a 2, 1303 b 2. 
2 Hdt. vii. 123 (p. 94) ; Steph. Byz. Zxl@as* words 5 Beloch (Gr. Gesch. ii. p. 275) inclines to put 
Opdxns wAnclow Moridalas* 4 worlrns ZeiOaios, Gs it in the second half of the war. 
ono: Gebxouwos ; and p. 176, n. 15. © Compare the Argilians resident there in 424 
? Thuc. i. 61. 5 seems to imply that Gigonos (iv. 103. 3). 
did neither. It is possible, however, for an army 7 See above, p. 99. 
to encamp in a dismantled town. 
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IX. yévos. 

yevos and €6vos are often used indifferently of a tribe, large or small. In 
Herodotus and Thucydides, when the two words are used together in different 
senses, €@vos is the larger unity, yévos the smaller. 

In Herodotus’ list of the land-forces that accrued to Xerxes between the 
Hellespont and Thermopylai (vii. 185), all the peoples except the Chalkidians 
are named in the nominative plural: Opnixes . . . «al Ilatoves nai "Eopéoi xai 
Bottiaio. Kai TO NadxwbdiKxdov yévos Kat Bpvyou wai Iepes nai Maxédoves x.7.2. 
This difference can scarcely be accidental. I suspect that Herodotus thought 
it worth while to prevent confusion with the men of Euboean Chalkis, as later 
authors did by the addition to Nadxideis of of eri Opaxns. Herodotus uses 
émt Opaxns only once, I think (vi. 33). 

X. Skiathos, Peparethos, Ikos, Skyros. 

Skymnos thus describes the islands to the north and north-east of 
Euboea (579 ff.) : 

Keivtar 6€ Kal vnoides avTHs mANGior, 

L«vpos, [lerapnOos, Sxiabos, dv Kpires per of 
peta Xtadvrov SiaBavtes Ex Kywocod trote 
IlevrapnOov éyyus Kxeiévnv 7 avtins “IKov 

vncov suvoixifovar, Thy XKdpov Se Kat 

<itnv > Lkiabov &€« Opaxns diaBavres, ws oyos, 
IleXacyia@tac: mars & épnwous yeyovotas 

autas atracas Xadkibeis cvvexicav. 

But in Kimon’s day Skyros was inhabited by Dolopes (Thue. i. 98. 2, 
cf. Diod. xi. 60. 1). If there is any truth in the rest of the story, it might be 
thought an open question whether the Chalkidians of these islands came from 
Euboea or from Thrace. 


XI. Ionians. 

Hdt. i. 143. of wév vey arXoe “Iwves nai of “AOnvaio. Edvyov to ovvopa, 
ov Bovropevor "Iwves xexrAnoOar, adda Kai viv daivoytai por oi modXol avTav 
emavoxuvecOar TH ovvopate: ai Se Suwdexa mods avTar TH TE ovVOMATI 
nyadXovTo Kai ipov idpvcavto emi chéwv aitéwv, TO ovvoya EOevTo Tlaviwrov. 

This is borne out by Thucydides. Apart from references to Ionia proper, 
Ionians are seldom so called except by Dorians, and in scorn. See i. 124. I, 
Vv. 9. I, Vl. 77. I, vi. 80. 3, Vii. 5. 4, Vill. 25. 3; and compare iii. g2. 5 (‘no 
Ionians need apply’) and viii. 25. 5. In vi. 82 the Athenian speaker is simply 
taking up the contemptuous challenge of vi. 77. 1. In iii. 86. 3 the Leontines 
appeal to the Athenians as fellow Ionians: that could scarcely be helped. 
In vii. 57 ‘Ionians’ is indispensable for the ethnic contrasts on which the 
chapter dwells. 

The ill repute of the Ionian name may help to account for the frequency 
of ‘ Chalkidian ’ in the Sicilian debates. But note 77 ‘Idd: Evyyeveia in iv. 61. 2. 


E. HARRISON. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1 See Schweighauser’s Lexicon Herodoteum  €@vos is practically equivalent to wéXs (vii. 58. 
s.v. Tevos ; Thuc. iv. 61.3-4. Oncein Thucydides 3). 
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THE USE OF Eléos AND “Ida IN HIPPOCRATES, 


AFTER reading carefully the essay which, in his recently-published Varia 
Socratica, Part I., Prof. A. E. Taylor has written on the use of the words 
eldos and idéa in the Greek literature of the Socratic and Platonic periods, I 
find myself on the one hand in agreement with him as to the importance of 
such linguistic investigations for the understanding of Plato, and on the other 
in frequent disagreement with him as to the meaning of the words in the 
passages he cites, and the inferences he draws from them. Thinking that 
Prof. Taylor’s analysis of the use of the terms in Hippocrates is very far 
from final, I offer in this paper a further contribution to their interpretation, 
confining myself as far as possible to the question, What do elédos and id€éa 
mean in the Hippocratean writings ? 

The date of the several works is a problem into which I do not enter, 
assuming with Prof. Taylor that they belong as a body to the late fifth and 
early fourth centuries; but I am fully aware that this collective treatment 
is not altogether satisfactory. My citations of the text are from Kiihlewein’s 
edition (K), so far as published; for the rest of the works from Littré(L): the 
references are by paragraph, volume and page. I make noattempt to distinguish 
between eido0s and (déa, which appear to be used almost interchangeably. 


Prof. Taylor's results may be thus summarized. I am not quite certain 
about some of the details, because of the unsystematic nature of his exposition, 
but believe that my summary is substantially correct. 

Prof. Taylor nowhere formally classifies the meanings of eiéos and idéa, 
but an arrangement under four main heads may be extracted from his account. 
The nucleus of meaning is form, or structure. 

(i.) The first meaning is taken directly from popular usage. The words 
are here applied specifically to human beings in the sense of bodily shape or 
form, primarily as it presents itself to the eye, but extended to the structure 
and constitution of the body as a complete thing, not as merely seen. Physique, 
body, constitution are the proper renderings of the words in this application. 

(ii.) The words are also used more widely for the form of things other than 
the human body. This group of meanings contains, as might be expected, 
considerable developments. (1) Sometimes the outer visible structure is 
emphasized, when the words may be rendered by shape, ‘in shape like a 
trough.’ (2) Or the inner structure may be included : form, nature, like gvaus. 
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(3) They may be extended to objects which are not in themselves bodies, and 
in this connexion may have a semi-classificatory sense: forms or types of 
disease, etc. But Prof. Taylor insists that they never mean class or species, as 
eldos does in Aristotle. 

(i1.) This use is specifically medical. It emphasizes and extends the 
appearance-side of the meaning, till the words stand for symptoms of disease, 
the form, shape, structure, etc., of the observed body or limb as it appears to 
the observing physician. I gather that Prof. Taylor regards this usage as 
underlying the employment of ‘ééa by Thucydides. 

(iv.) In the fourth use the bodily side of the first and popular meaning is 
emphasized. (1) Eidos is used of the stuff, matter, substance, of a thing, e.g., of 
the heart and kidneys. And more especially it is Professor Taylor’s object to 
prove that it is used (2) in a highly technical metaphysical sense to denote the 
ama owpata, the elementary bodies. To say that dnp is an eidos is to say 
that it is one of the ultimate unanalyzable bodily constituents of the xoopos 
(p. 228). It is thus nearly equivalent to the later atovyetov. This meaning he 
supposes to have come into medicine from the @vovcoi; and to explain how 
the word eiédos can advance from the meaning of form or structure to that of 
primitive substance, he suggests as the connecting link the Pythagorean 
doctrine that the difference between one kind of matter and another is that of 
geometrical figure (p. 246). Because the Pythagoreans regarded geometrical 
figures as the ultimate substances, the word was extended to mean things or 
substances. I am not quite sure, but I think that Prof. Taylor considers the 
use of the word as the matter or stuff of an ordinary empirical object to be 
derived from this. 

Prof. Taylor distinguishes between ‘popular’ meanings and ‘technical’ 
meanings, i.e., those belonging to the scientific vocabulary of the day, but it 
is not easy to determine where he draws the line. Groups (i), (iii), (iv) 
present no difficulty: (i) body or bodily structure he regards as popular; (iil) 
symptoms is obviously a use technical in medical clinique; (iv) substance and 
element are specifically physical conceptions. But in respect of group (ii) it is 
hard to say whether he considers these meanings to be popular or technical, 
or some of them popular and some technical. When he infers from the 
absence of the words from many of the practical treatises that they do not 
belong to the language of the working medical man, except in a current non- 
technical sense (p. 225), he seems to imply that the whole group of meanings, 
found regularly in such practical treatises as mrepi apOpwv éuBorjs and poxAcov 
(see p. 224), is non-technical. But on p. 243, apparently, the only current 
non-technical sense he recognizes is the first, living body, physique, constitution. 
His rendering of eldos as geometrical figure on p. 224 and elsewhere, coupled 
with his account of the development of meaning on pp. 243 sqq., seems to 
indicate that he regards the second group of meanings as technical, and 
primarily due to Pythagorean influence. 

I believe that Prof. Taylor’s most important conclusions are based on an 
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erroneous analysis of the data; in particular, I can find no evidence whatever 
for either of the meanings under group (iv), substance and element. 


(i.) With his account of eidos as applied to the form, physique, constitution 
of the human body I agree in the main. He shows that in nineteen passages 
of the treatise 7epi aépwy vddtwy ToTwr, as in many passages of Herodotus, the 
word means the form or structure of the body as a whole, not the face only. 
But in one or two points his treatment is open to question. In his rendering 
of eidos in this connexion as ‘ body,’ he lays too much stress on the ‘ bodily’ 
factor in the idea of ‘ bodily constitution.’ It is true that in several passages 
of the above-mentioned treatise eidos is contrasted with 70ea and tpomo, where 
the opposition of body and soul seems implied. But eidos is not a synonym 
for c@pa ; in Tepi ooréwy II, 1x. 182 L, the bones furnish the oa@pa with its 
eidos or shape. When the opposition between body and soul is explicitly put, 
capa is used; mepl dpyains intpixys i. II K, wepi aépwr 1. 67 K, mepi réxvns 
vi. 10 L, mepi duc@y vi. go L. The word lays stress rather on the structure 
element of the idea. This is especially the case in certain passages where the 
word has a technical rather than a popular use, as the constitution of the 
individual patient. In these passages the writer enumerates the special con- 
ditions which the physician must observe in his clinical practice :— 


Tepi Xupa@v I, v. 476 L. ouyyevés eidos 00s HrALKin Opn «.7.rA. (Not in 
T.’s list.) 

mept pvatos avOpwrov Q, vi. 52 L. Set tov inrpov évavtiov iotacOat ois 
xabeotedot Kal vovenpact Kai eldeot Kai Wpyot Kai NrLKiNoL. 

Ibid., vi. 54 L. oxeWapevov tod avOpwrov thy dvaw, Thy Te NALKiny Kal TO 
eldos xal tHv wpnv tod Ereos xal THs vovcov Tov TpoTOY Thy OepaTreiny 
movetoGat. 

Prof. Taylor gives ‘ bodily constitution’ as his rendering of eldos 
in this passage, but most perversely translates ‘substances’ in the 
earlier passage of the same treatise. 


In this sense of particular constitution ¢vers is much more frequent, as, e.g., 
in epi yuvatxeiwy 8 111, viii. 238 L. oxemréov dé tas pvotas TaY yuvatkay Kal 
Tas ypods cal tas nAsKias «.7.X. This is only one among many instances 
of the close parallelism between qgvois and eldos in the corpus. In this 
usage the idea expressed by eléos is just as distinct from that expressed by 
owpa as the idea of constitution is from that of body in a modern physician’s 
thought. Similarly when a popular lady novelist speaks of the hero’s stalwart 
form, she does not mean the same thing as body. Hence Prof. Taylor’s 
rendering ‘ body’ in this group of meanings is misleading: if he uses it merely 
to emphasize his point that eléos refers to the shape and nature of the whole 
body and not to the face only, it would have conduced to clearness to say so 
explicitly ; if he had in his mind the alleged extension of the word to mean 
bodily substance, his procedure recalls the «Aéwas introduced by Socrates into 
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the argument by which he makes Polemarchus admit that the just man is the 
best thief. 


(ii.) A well-marked meaning of eldos is that of bodily shape as applied to 
parts of the body or to inanimate objects :— 


Tepi Keharns TowudTwv 5, ii. 7K. idéat THs PAaowos: the shape of a bruise. 

mepi apOpwr éuBor7s 3, ii. 32 K. eidos tod yerpifopévov: the shape of the 
limb to be operated on, contrasted with its cyjpua, the word regularly 
used in the surgical treatises for posture, position of the limb. 

poxrAtKov I, li. 246 K. eldos patBoedéotatov trav fawv : the most crooked 
shape (of the ribs). 

Ibid. 1, ii. 245 K. eid0s xovdurA@des: the bones of the thigh are of knobby 
shape. 

Ibid. 6, ii. 251 K. dxpwytov aroonacbév* to pev eidos paivetat olov tep 
@pmou exmecovtos. Shape or visible appearance. 

mepi Kapdins 5, ix. 84 L. BoOpov ro eldos eixeXov GXuw: a trough-shaped 
depression. 

mepi ooréwy 4, 1x. 170 L. eldos xapdins of veppoi Exovot* Kai ovo 
KOLALWOEES. 

T. renders ‘substance,’ but the context shows that the writer is 

entirely taken up with the mutual relations of the organs; the only 
other use of eidéos in this work is in the sense of shape: 11, ix. 182 L. 


/, a , , \ ? / 
Ta ooTéa TO CMpaTt oTacl Kal dpOoTnTa Kai eldos TapéxovTat. 


In these cases Prof. Taylor renders by ‘shape,’ ‘geometrical figure.’ I 
submit that the introduction of the adjective ‘ geometrical’ is utterly without 
warrant. In not one of the passages cited is there the slightest suggestion of 
geometrical ideas. I can understand a knobby shape, but not a knobby 
geometrical figure. In point of fact, the writer of mrepi xapdins, who describes 
the depression in the heart as in eldos like a trough, does describe the heart as 
pyramidal in shape, and then he uses the technical geometrical term ox7jya 
(xapdin oxjpa pev oKoin tupapis, xpoinv S€ xataxopns powtxéa 1, ix. 80 L). 
This usage is very closely connected with the meaning, bodily form of a man. 
The derivation of the words shows that the idea of the form of a man is 
specialized from the more general idea of shape or visible appearance. As 
compounds with eléos are specially frequent in Hippocrates, either in the sense 
of x-shaped or the general sense of x-like, this idea of the intervention of 
geometrical notions in the development of the use of eiéos is neither more nor 
less than absurd. Here the parallel with ¢vous is close: the latter word is 
constantly used in the specific sense of human nature, individual constitution, 
constantly in the sense of nature, constitution of anything ; there is no need to 
derive the second meaning from the first, as the first is a technical specialization 
of the second. I may be wronging Prof. Taylor here; he may include these 
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uses as non-technical; but if so, he must strike out his ‘ geometrical figure,’ 
which can only be an intelligent anticipation of his hypothesis. 

Prof. Taylor acknowledges a use of eléos, easily derivable from that of the 
nature of a thing, in which it has a classificatory suggestion: e.g., ‘ many 
other types or forms of fevers’ (7roAXa b€ Kail GAXa TrUpET@v eredHuncer eidea. 
erin. Y, 12,1. 229 K) (p. 222). But he insists that the word never means 
class, kind, sort, but always form or type. This meaning is indeed an inter- 
mediate link in the extension to the meaning of class, which was only arrived 
at later, viz., in the Aristotelian developments of Platonism (p. 221). The 
words used to mean kind in Hippocrates are tpotros (p. 222), and €@vos (p. 236). 
I agree with Prof. Taylor that the word does not mean logical class in Hippo- 
crates: but it frequently has a classificatory use, just as in English we speak of 
‘these types of character,’ ‘a malignant form of the disease.’ Every language 
contains words which express a logical division and something more besides, 
as they contain metaphors of various sorts: e.g., in English, form, type, sort, 
kind, class, etc. In use the metaphorical origin sometimes prevails, sometimes 
the implied logical idea: in the former case we feel that one of the words is 
more appropriate than another in the context, in the latter we tend to use our 
classificatory words interchangeably. Now Prof. Taylor’s procedure is mis- 
leading in the last degree. He will not allow eiéos to have a purely logical 
meaning, but apparently assigns this to tpomos and é@vos. The truth is that 
these words stand on the same footing of eiédos: they do not mean class 
primarily, but have classificatory uses, in which the root-idea is sometimes 
strong, sometimes has practically disappeared into the division idea. There 
is no word in Hippocrates for a logical class; when he wishes to classify, or 
when classification underlies his thought, he uses eido0s or tpomos (very rarely 
and in a special context é@vos) according to the nature of the things classified. 
And this much may be conceded to Prof. Taylor, that the classification is 
more properly division; it is not regarded as collecting things and arranging 
them according to their common qualities, but rather as taking a unity (not 
explicitly thought as a logical unity, but ultimately analyzable into it, as Plato 
saw), and dividing it. Yet the classificatory idea is always near, and some- 
times predominant: when we read that there are several tpo7o: xatrnktos, the 
unity of the idea of fracture is contrasted with its modes or varieties; when it 
is said that there are many other tpo7o xatataciwy (genitive plural), this is 
not far from ‘ several other catatadoves,’ and the plurality-side of the result is 
emphasized. If the division deals with events, acts, processes, tpd7ros is used : 
e.g., a limb is dislocated in four tpotros :— 


’ , \ / / A ww a ; a 3 \ , e / 

extrimte: O€ Téescapas TpOToUsS, 7) dvw  KaTwW 7H &s TO TAdYyLOY ExaTépwOeD. 
mepi apO pwr éuBorrs 80, ii. 240 K. 

enpov apOpov éxmimre: kata Téscapas Tporous ibid. 51, il. 188 K. 


There is more than one rpomos of fracture (jv dé 1) pis KkatayH, TpoTrOs pév 
ovx els éote xatr€tos ibid. 35, ii. 154 K), of distortion (cvAAwatos yap ovx els 
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TpoTos. poxYAcKoy 32, ii. 263 K). The word is often used for modes of treat- 
ment (e.g., moAdoi 5€ Kai GAXOL TPOTOL KaTaTaGiwY. TEP aypor 13, ii. 68 K); 
often for modes or varieties of disease (ws ody tovtov Tov TpoTov adharepoi 
€0vTOS. TMporyyv. 22, i. 102 K; To d€ appolov ed’ Exdotorot THY TpPOTw)Y Eipnoeral, 
mept of€wv 12, i. 114 K; etc.). Prof. Taylor objects that eidos, if translated by 
kind, class in Hippocrates, always loses some of its force; the remark applies 
equally well to tpomos. His statement that in wept dvowy the word for class, 
kind, is throughout é@vos (p. 236), is most misleading; the word occurs three 
times in one paragraph with the same sense, in which men are said to be one 
€6vos of fGa; surely the original idea of race is dominant over the class-idea. 
The only other example is in the same paragraph, where the MSS. vary 
between €6vea and eidea (€ore 5€ Suooa eidea muper@v. epi dvowr 6, vi. 96 L); 
the Hippocratean usage is strongly in favour of eiéea. I may remark in 
passing that the Greek mode of expression, with its tosovros (or torovtotporos, 
frequent in Hippocrates), often gives the idea of kind without its name; we 
have to say ‘ of the same kind.’ 

That the word eléos has a classificatory sense in Hippocrates over and 
over again can be easily shown. I maintain that Prof. Taylor’s treatment 
unduly ignores this sense, and that it is just because he wrongly ignores it that 
he is led to the quite unfounded view that the word comes to mean stuf, 
matter, substance, primary body. 

Observe, in the first place, how often it is conjoined with numerals in a 
context which plainly indicates division of a unity into varieties, kinds, forms, 
or whatever may best express the idea in the context. «ar’ intpniov contains 
three examples :— 


3, li. 30 K. avryiis pev Svo eldea, To ev xowov, To b€ texvntov. T. ‘ kinds.’ 

7,11. 34 K. émedéovos Sv0 eidea, eipyacuévoy nai épyafouevov. There are 
two ways of bandaging, one after, the other during the operation. 
T. thinks the idea is ‘ figures,’ as in a dance; as if the writer visualized 
the whole process of disposing the bandage. 

8, ii. 34 K. dyads &€ S00 eidea tod émideopévov’ ioxyvos pev fH méka 7 
mr0e oOoviwy. The phrase is awkward; the writer means that you 
must either bind the bandage very tight or apply a great thickness. 
T. ‘ figures,’ ‘ ways of construction.’ 


I suggest that Prof. Taylor’s way of getting a meaning by a fully concrete 
image of the situation is mistaken. A careful but less subtle translator would 
see that the writer has a formula for dividing into kinds or sorts; the very 
difficulty of getting a precise meaning shows that the writer’s thought is 
abstract, that he is thinking of the illumination and the bandaging simply as 
of two kinds (or some such very general word) ; i.e., that the classificatory 
aspect of the word is predominant. And where does Prof. Taylor find «ldos 
used literally of a dance-figure ? 
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mrept pvotos avOpwrov 15, vi. 66 L. of wreioto: Tay TupeTa@v yivovTat amo 
xKoANs eidea 5é ohéwy eoti téccapa. T. ‘types,’ ‘sorts’; and he adds 
‘meaning, no doubt, originally geometrical figures’ ! 

mept duow@y 6, vi.g6 L. éore 5é d:cca eidea muper@y: reading doubtful ; 
v. 1. €Ovea. 

TeEpi yous, 3, Vil. 474 L. eiol b€ téccapes idéat Tod bypod, alua yorr tdwp 
nal préypa- T. ‘figures,’ i.e., types of moisture, or perhaps ‘ substances 
of the moist <kind>.’ 

Ibid. 11, vii. 484 L. «ai rod vypod ait@, ad’ ob To omépua yivetat, Teooapes 
idéar €ovoar oxdcar ev duces Urnp~av. T. ‘ bodies’ or ‘constituents’ ; 
but surely the meaning must be the same as in the preceding passage, 
which is directly referred to. This is one of many instances where 
the neglect of a simple comparative method leads Prof. Taylor into 
unnecessary refinements. 

mept vovawy & (by the same author as the zrepi ovis) 32, vii. 542 L. 
Exes Kal % youn Kal o avnp téccapas idéas iypod &v TH GwpaTL.. . 
avrat 5é ai idéat iol préypa alua yorn cai vdpwoy. 

T. ‘substances’; but the meaning must be the same as in the 
two preceding passages. I will discuss them fully later. 

Ibid. 57, vil. 612 L. attrac ai tpeis idéar Trav vovenudtrwr aro Tov bdpwrros. 

Tept yuvaxeiwy a’ 6, vill. 222 L (not in T.). To wéXav ddpyaxoy... 
move Svo 7 Tpia eidn Tod hapudKov, TO pév ioyupoTatov TO avOos 
TpiTnuoptov THs Aemridos, TO Se SevTrepov reraptnpopiov, To dé TpiTov 
TELTTNMLOPLOV. 

mepi duc@y 2, vi.g2 L. éore 5€ pla amdcewy vovowy idén xal aitin (one 
form, and not many). 

mept Tpopys 1, ix. 98 L. tpody nal tpodis eldos pia wal modXai* pia pev 
H yévos &v, eldos S€ irypotnts wai Enpornte: Kxai év TovTowow idéat Kai 
mocov éott Kai és Tiva Kai és rocaira. The use of yévos as opposed 
to eléos suggests a late date for this Heraclitizing work, which is 
suspected on other grounds. 


A comparison of these passages, except perhaps the last two, shows a 
common attitude of thought—that of division and enumeration. It strikes 
me very forcibly that the numeral and the substantive have become a single 
formula, expressing numerical division of a unity into forms, sorts, kinds. 
Suppose we asked the question, What formule do the Hippocratean writers 
use when they divide objects into groups, which they proceed to enumerate? 
I may remark that this procedure is infrequent in these works; the writers 
do not as a rule explicitly classify; they name, describe the symptoms and 
the treatment of ailments, but do not classify them. Many of the treatises 
contain no phrase corresponding roughly to ‘there are two, three kinds of 
so-and-so.’ The author of zepi évtos ma@a@v uses the simple plural: 10, vii. 
188 L. rpeis 5¢ eici POiotes: mpwrn Sevtépn tpitn: 35 vil. 252 L. txrepos 
NO. III. VOL. VI. N 
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Tégoapes: 52, vii. 298 L. téravot tpeis. Tpomros is occasionally used in the 
same sort of numerical formula; I have cited the examples above. Once we 
have @vous in vdpwrev Svo pév Puvaotes (epi diaitns o&éwv i. 172 K). The most 
detailed classification is found in epi tov €v xepary TpwyaTtwv 4-7, 11. 6-9 K): 
the writer distinguishes five tpovo: of injuries to the bone, fracture («drnéis), 
bruising (@Adous), etc.; and each has several idéar, according as the injury is 
more or less deep, affects more or less of the bone, etc. Here the idea of 
form is undoubtedly prominent. 

These examples, I submit, show that in the Hippocratean usage eidos 
has advanced much further in the direction of the purely logical meaning of 
kind or class than Prof. Taylor allows. The writers are not far removed from 
the attitude of the modern unmetaphysical Englishman, who applies such words 
as ‘kind,’ ‘sort,’ ‘form,’ ‘type,’ ‘class,’ without very much difference, but 
still in a vague, unconscious manner chooses the one that he feels to be most 
appropriate. That is one of the reasons why I think that Prof. Taylor’s 
frequent rendering as ‘figure’ is so misleading: ‘form’ would more accurately 
represent the Greek, because with us figure is not used in a general classifi- 
catory sense, whereas form is. 

The same divisory or classificatory suggestion is found in the numerous 
examples where eidos or idéa is conjoined with modus, addXos, or repos, 
jTavToios, Or tavtodatos. I give these examples :— 


(1) With rods : 

(a) wept apxains inrpixfs 12,1.13 K. modra de eidea Kar’ intpixny 
és ToravTny axpiBeray Heer mepi av evpnoetat. T. ‘ branches’ of 
medicine. 

(6) mwepl trav év xehary tpwyarwy 4-7, ii. 6-9 K. tav d€ tpoTepr 
éxadotou Wreioves id€at yivovtat TOU KaTHYypaTOS &v TH TPwWOEL... 
idéac S€ Tis PAdowos wreioves yivovtar . .. éopratar Sé Td 
daTéov ToAdas idéas . . . ev SE TH TpoTM ExdoTw Treioves iéat 
yivovrat . . . modral idéat yivovtar Kai Tis PrAdotos Kai Tis 
porypijs. 

(c) wept dictos avOpwrov 2, vi. 36 L. modral peév idéat TaY vove- 
NwaTwY, TOA? dé Kal 7 ino avTa@v éoti. T. ‘substances.’ 

(d) wept évtos maOav 20, vii. 214 L. epi dé rod préyparos Tas 
auTas yvwpas exw, as Tepl yoArns, idéas avTovd ToAXas elvat. 
T. ‘ figures’ or perhaps ‘ symptoms.’ 

(2) With arXos, repos : 

(ce) wept apyains intpixys 15, i. 17 K. ov yap éotw avrois, olpar, 
éFeupnuévov avo te éb’ Ewvtod Oeppov 4 uxpov 4 Enpov 4 vypov 
pndevt Grrw elde xowvwvéov. This is one of the passages in 
which Prof. Taylor finds his meaning of ultimate substances. 

(f) Ibid. 23, i. 30 K. ed yAueds yupos doy peraBddrro. és aAXo eldos, 

4) aro ovyKpyovos, GAN’ autos éFvoTrapevos, Trotos Tis Av MmpwTOS 
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yévouTo, TWixpos 7 adpuupos 7 otpudvos 4 oFis; owas pev dds. 
T. ‘structure,’ but this is too definite a word: kind seems to 
me the nearest equivalent because the writer evidently thinks 
of xupos as having five eidea, yAuKds mixpds drpupds oTpudves 
ofvs. Prof. Taylor may be right in supposing that he had no 
clear conception of a quality; but there is no need to suppose 
that he was thinking of the bodily nature of things; he 
probably had in mind nothing more explicit than the distinc- 
tions implied in the everyday use of nouns and qualitative 
adjectives. 


(g) wept dépwy 11, i. 53 K. Ta pév (vocedpata) drodpbivea, ra dé 


Anyet, TA 5€ Gra Tavta peliotata és Erepov eldos nal érépnv 
xataotaciw. T. ‘phase,’ but this is inaccurate: the writer 
does not think of the disease as persisting in another shape, 
but as passing into another disease or another form of disease ; 
see mept tmadav 8, vi. 216 L. <xpiveoOar 5¢ gorw ev that 
vovcoow, Srav avEwvrat ai votco. 7} papaivwyta 4 petarrin- 
Twow és érepov vovoenpua 7 TeNeUTMOL. 


(h) wept dpOpwv éuBor7s 34, il. 153 K. a@Ar’ ov BovrAopat atromXavav 


Tov Aoyov, év GAXotot yap eldect VOONLaTwY Tepl TovTwY elpnTat. 
T. ‘figures of disorders,’ but adds that nothing is lost by 
‘ kinds.’ 


(t) wept réyvns 6, vi. 10 L. viv b€ 8% daivovtar trav inrpay of 


pariota éraweopevot nai Startnwacw impevot nal adrrooi ye 
eldeow, & ovx av tis pain, un StL intpds, GAN ovde idiwTns 
dveTioTnuwy axoveas, pn ov THs Téxvns elvar. T. ‘things,’ 
‘substances.’ Why not ‘ other kinds of treatment ’? 


(j) mept iepis vovcov 13, vi. 386 L. oxdca re év oixnpact xepayia 


* ¥ 


Kata ys €ote pecta olvov  aGdrXov Twos bypod, mdavTa TaiTa 
aicOdaverat xai d:adrraoce: Thy popdny és Erepov eldos. T. wopdn= 
eldos = dvats = substance. Eléos certainly means nature, but 
does the writer think of this so definitely as substance? 
Cf. (f) above: the xepdwa éEioraras éx Tod eideos. 


(3) With rravrtoios : 
(k) wept tav év xeparn tpwyudtov 4, ii. 6 K. idéae b¢ pwypéwr 


7 / Ld / ‘ , 
mavToia: yivovrar’ Kal yap AemToTepai Te Kal AeTTAL Tavu, 
wore ov Katahavees yivovtat éorw al trav pwyyéwv. (Not in T.) 


(l) wept Suvairns o€éwy 43, 1.130 K. Staywoonew . . . dca te rpéwv 


duo nal 7 Skis éxdoroow éxtexvot waBea nai eidea TavToia. 
T. ‘ symptoms.’ 


(4) With wodda xal adda: 
(m) wept apxains inrpixjs 23,1.29 K. modrda b€ nai adda Kai éow 


war é&w Tod cwpartos eidea oxnudtwv. This collocation troubles 
Prof. Taylor greatly; he thinks the expression is pleonastic, 
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both eidea and cxnuatwyv meaning ‘configurations.’ He seems 
to overlook the fact that the writer has explicitly defined 
cxijwa as a technical term; the oyrpata are 6ca éveotwy ev 14 
avOpwre (p. 26, 22), 1.e., the head, bladder, uterus, etc. (p. 27, 
16); nearly equal to organs, the writer considering that their 
shape or configuration is their essence. He explains that 
diseases arise da thv gvow Tod aynpaTtos (p. 28, 11): thus 
wide, open organs like the stomach and lungs produce a noise 
when wind enters them; and there are many other eidea 
axnuatwv, forms of organs which have influence on health, 
the size of the head, the proportions of the neck, etc. The 
expression is not therefore pleonastic, and its collocation with 
a word of originally similar meaning shows that it has become 
very general in signification. 


(n) €mridnuiwv y 12, 1. 229 K. modda d€ kai ddXa TrupeTar érredjunoe 


eldea, TpLTaiwy TETApTaiwy K.T.Ar. 


(0) wepi xepadhs tpwydtwy 7, li.g K. «Kai modrai arrat id€ar Tod 


, , 
TOLOUTOV TPOTrOV. 


(p) mept tpopjs 33, 1X. 110 L. yada tpody olot yada tpody xara 


guvoww, adrrovor SE ody, GAXaiae SE olvos Tpodn Kai GrXoLor ovyi, 

\ , , ow a7 a ‘ \ ‘ , , 
Kal oapKes Kai aGddat idéat Tpod7ys TOAAAL Kai KaTa YwpHY Kai 
é€Oicyov. T. ‘ bodies.’ 


(5) With odXa «ai travtoéara : 
(qg) mepi dstairns a’ 4, vi. 474 L. obtw S€ TovTwy éxovTwy Todas 


Kal Tavtodatras idéas atroxpivoytat at’ adAnAwY Kai oTrEppaToD 
Kai Cwwv, ovdev Gpotov (opoiwyv, Kiihn) addAdAnAoeww obTE THY Ow 
ovte tHv Siva. T. ‘bodies’ on the strength of dy and 
Suvayuiv; but the passage is clearly a reminiscence of Anaxa- 
goras, fr. 4, FVS* 315. rovrwy d€ ottws éyovtwy xp Soxew 
éveivat ToAXa Te Kal Tavtoia éy Tact Tois cUYKpLVOMEVOLS Kai 
oTéppata TmavTwy xpnudtwy Kai idéas TavToias ExovTa Kal 
xpoas Kai ndovds. Here idéa= vous, nature or constitution, 
the yporai and 7dovai being duvdyes. Prof. Taylor gives 
‘shapes’ in the passage from Anaxagoras. 


(6) With adda «ai ravtoia: 
(ry) mepit apxains intpexns 19, i. 23 K. peraBddrgxew .. . és yupow 


eldos 5:1’ dAXwv eidéwv Kai mavtoiwv. T. ‘structures,’ apparently: 
why not ‘ body,’ for the sake of consistency with his rendering 
of similar passages, I do not see. 


(7) I add some passages in which the classificatory notion seems more 
or less important :— 


(s) émtSnyiwv a’ 20, 1.197 K. Sveowlovto mavtes ods xayw olda, olow 


ai wrootpopai (recurrences) da tov eideos TovTov yevoiaTo, 
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ovde Tov Stavooncavtwv Sia TovTOV Tod TpdTrov ovdevi olda iTrO- 
oTpopyy yevouevny radu. T. ‘symptoms,’ but the similar phrase 
da tovTov Tov Tpomrov seems to show that the writer is not 
thinking of appearances, but of forms or fashions of disease. 

(t) émudnyior y' 3,1.225 K. ra pev eridnuncavta vovonpata Tavita ° 
éxaotou b€ Tav Uroyeypaypévwr eidéwy oav of KapvovTes Kal 
€OvnoKov Todo. T. again ‘symptoms’; but in view of eidea 
voonuatwy as kinds or types of disease in wrepi apOpwy éuBoris 
34, ll. 153 K I see no reason why this should not be the 
meaning here. 

(u) nar’ intpyiov 7, il. 34 K. ta 8€ eidea (of bandages) amdodv 
axérapvov oipov opOarpmos Kai pouBos Kai rpitovorv. appotwr 
TO €ldos TM eldes Kai TO TAGE: Tov émideouéevov. This is im- 
mediately after émidécvos Svo cidea and immediately before 
ayabas Svo eidea Tod emideopévov (p. 184, above). 

(v) Ibid. 19, 1. 42 K. 7% avadrnwis, 7) Oécrs, » erridecis ws Ev TO AUTO 
oxnuate 7, diapvrddcocev. Kehdraia ocynudatov Eea pvores 
€xaoTov TaY pedewv Ta be Eldea Ex TOV TpEYELY OdOLTTOpELV 
éotavat kataxeioBar €x Tov Epyou, é€x Tov adeiaGa. T. ‘ posi- 
tions.” But cya, as here, is the technical term in surgery 
for the posture or position of a limb; surely the writer means 
that in general the determinants of such cynyata are nature 
and habit, and that the different types or kinds of cynyara 
come from different ways of using the limbs. 

(w) wept yupa@v 13, v. 494 L. Grav ody Kai Hp ovTws ayayn (sc. 
Wuyea €x Oartréwv Kai Garros é€x« Wuyeos, the characteristic 
of dOi.voTwpos, which gives rise to ixtepor, jaundice), cai pos 


, ” , \ ~~” e / A lad \ 
ylvovTat iKxTepo.* éyyvTaTW yap avTn  Kivno’s TH BPH KaTa 


TouTo To eldos é€otiwv. Apparently=Hv ovtws ayayn. This 
affection, when it takes this form, is most akin to the season. 
Not in T. 


(x) mept (epijs vogov I, vi. 360 L. avOpwro. Biov Seopuevor troddra Kai 
TavTota Texvéovtat Kai TroikidXovow és TE TAXA TaVTA Kal és 
THY vovcov TaUTnY, ExdaoT@ eldec TOU TWaDeos Be@ THY aiTinv 
mpootilévres. The eidea are Hv BpvyovTar, aiya pipa@vTar, Ta 
defia omavta, ofvTepov Kal evTovwrepov POéyyntat, K.T.r. 
T. ‘symptoms’; but here again analogy with other uses 
suggests that the writer is thinking of these not as appear- 
ances but rather as forms which the disease assumes. 

(y) epi duaitns 8’ 66, vi. 582 L. epi 5€ KoTwy Tav év Toict Topact 
éyyivouevmy moe ExYeL* Of pev ayvpvacta Tov avOpwrwy ato 
TavTos KoTLM@oL Tovou... Ta O€ YyeyUmVYacMeVa TOY TwuaToV 
vTo tav aveBicotwy Tovey KoTia* Ta b€ UTO TaV auYnDwY 


yuuvaciwv KoTia, UTepBory Kpnodueva. Ta pev ovv eidea TAY 
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KoTwv TovavTd éotiv, » Se Svvapyis avtéwy wde Exe. Kinds, 
types. T. unnecessarily speaks of a suggestion of causality 
in the idea: it is a classification by causes. When the Hippo- 
cratean writers speak of the nature of a thing in a context 
which brings out the causal aspect of the idea, they use dvais 
rather than eZdos. 

(z) mept dvairns y' 69, vi. 606 L. The author claims as a discovery 
of his own that the secret of good clinical practice is 
mpodiayvwors before disease and dédyvwous during disease, 
determining whether there is equilibrium between the nutri- 
ment and the work done: émi taidra 87 Ta eidea érréEewp xai 
SeiEw oxoia yiveras toiow avOpwrocw wiyaivew Soxéovar xal 
€sOiovaw ndéws x.7.r. Types or forms of situation, the equi- 
librium or dominance of tpody or trovos. 

(aa) mpoppnyatev B' 1, ix.6L. Kal Tada TolwovToTpoTa mpoppnyata 
Aéyeras €v TowovT@ T@ elder. ‘OF this sort’; this writer seems 
to use oyjya and Tpotros in the same sense. 


The passages I have cited in this section, forming as they do a large 
proportion of the total number of passages in which the words eldéos and idéa 
occur in the corpus, seem to me to establish conclusively that the words have 
acquired distinctly classificatory associations. 


(ii1.) Of Prof. Taylor’s contention that the words are used in the sense of 
symptoms, I will say little. ‘Sometimes, at least,’ he writes, ‘they mean the 
collective variety of the symptoms presented by the disease, as distinguished 
from the one hidden cause of the mischief’ (p. 245). In other words, the 
notion of appearance is present. I doubt myself whether the words ever bear 
this technical meaning ; in many of the passages in which Prof. Taylor 
renders by symptoms I have suggested another translation. I think that 
in his cases the writer has symptoms as his context, but does not mean 
symptoms by the word. In any case, the medical writers have their 
technical terms for symptoms, onyjia and often wdfea. But as this point 
is not of importance for the main issue, I pass on to the alleged use of the 
words to mean ‘stuff,’ ‘ matter,’ and especially ‘ primary substance.’ 


(iv.) Prof. Taylor’s most important result is that in Hippocrates eldos and 
idéa have acquired the meaning of ‘real things,’ not merely the real nature 
of things, but the things themselves, ‘substances.’ And in close connexion 
with this, they often mean the stuff, matter, substance of a bodily organ. 
His case rests so exclusively on the interpretation of two or three treatises, 
all of which belong to the class of those in which the influence of of duawoi 
is manifest, that it will be most convenient to collect the passages from each 
work, even at the cost of some repetition, and examine them together. 
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I begin with zrepi yous, with which I join wepi g@ucvs madiov and the 


fourth treatise rept vovcwr, as they are all by one author, and really form three 
parts of a continuous work. 


(1) wepl ovis 3, vil. 474 L. etal b€ téccapes idéar Tod vypod, alwa yor 
vdwp Kai préypa. Tocavtas yap idéas Exes supdvéas 0 avOpwros 
év éwUT@ Kal GTO TovTéwy ai vooo yivoytat 7 ai ex voowy diaxpictes. 
T. iééae (probably) = ‘ figures,’ ‘types’; id€as=‘ substances.’ 

(2) Ibid. 11, vii. 484 L. émrny 8€ ti of voonwa tmpootécn Kal Tod vypov 
avT@, ad’ ov TO oréppa yivetat, Téooapes idéa eodcat oKdcar ev HioE 
umipEav, Thy younyv ovxX SAnv Trapéxwouw, aobevéotepoy S€ TO Kai TO 
TeTnpwpevov, ov Oadpa por Soxéer Kal TnpwOjvar doTrep Kai oO TOKEUs. 

(3) mepl dvavos mardiov 18, vii. 502 L. Hv S€ wy byatvy 7» yuvyn pnde pédrY 
Uytaivew, ywpéer Sé 7 KaOapots EXaoowr Kai ecidos TovnpoTépy, Kal 
ov TAXU THYVUTAL. 

(4) Ibid. 19, vii. 506 L. oxorav 5€ dtapPpwOn To Tmaidiov, ta eidea TwY 
peréwv, av€apévov avTov, Ta TE OoTéa ETLOKANPOTEPA yiveTat, Kal 
KotNaivetat. 

(5) Ibid. 21, vii. 512 L. oxorav adixntar és Tas pntpas, env ioxyer Tod 
ydXaxTos, Kal TO Tradioy at’ avTod é€maupioxeTat OALYOV. 

(6) mepi vovowr 8’ 32, vii. 542 L. Exec d€ 1) yout) Kai o avnp Téocapas id€éas 
Uypod €v TO owpaTi, ag’ wy ai vodoa yiyovTal, oKdca pn ato Bins 
povonpata yivetar’ avtar € ai idéas eioi préypa aipa yor vdpwy, 
Kal amo TovTwy és TO omépua ovK éAaXLoTOY Ode UaoOEvéoTaTOV 
GUVEpXETAL, Kai ETrELO) TO C@ov eyéveTO, KATA TOvS TOKHAaS TOCaUTAS 
idéas Uypod Uyinpod Te Kal vocepod Exer ev EwuTe. aTodhavéw Sé dxws 
€v éxadoTn TouvTéwy Ta@V ioe@y Kal TELW Kal éXdoowW ev TO THpaTi 
yiveTat K.T.X. 

(7) Ibid. 57, vii. 612 L. adrac ai rpeis id€ar THY vovonpatwy aTro Tov 


e 
vdpwtros. 


In (4) ta eidea tov perewv evidently means the shape of the limbs: 


in (5) idénv tov ydXaxtos probably means nature rather than appearance 
(T. renders ‘ substance’): in (3) eos trovnporépn means inferior in character 
or nature : Prof. Taylor gives ‘inferior in quality,’ but adds that the writer had 
probably no distinct notion of quality, and means rather ‘and is of inferior 
stuff... On which I would remark that the rendering of eldos as=quaus, a 
vague word susceptible of many shades of meaning, a sense very close to the 
original meaning of bodily form, seems quite satisfactory ; the remote deri- 
vative meaning of stuff is not required. There is no need to suppose that a 
Greek physician of this period was less capable of abstract ideas than the 
modern journeyman mason or gardener, who will tell you that the mortar 
or the manure has lost its ‘nature.’ In (7) ai tpeis id€ac T&v vovcnudtwr is 
obviously classificatory: three forms of diseases. In all the other cases 
Prof. Taylor renders ‘substances’ ‘ bodies,’ except that in (1) he thinks that 
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ai téocapes idéac means ‘ figures,’ ‘types’ of moisture, though possibly it may 
mean ‘ substances of the moist (kind).’ Can Prof. Taylor seriously ask us to 
believe that a writer could say that there are four (Séaz rod iypod and in the 
same breath apply tocavras idéas to the same objects in a new sense? Now 
all the other uses of iSém in these works are precisely the same: (2) rod vypod 
aite téacapes idéat, (6) reooapas idéas irypod: the meaning must be governed 
by the first that occurs. Prof. Taylor himself gives this as ‘types,’ ‘ forms.’ 
That this is right seems proved by (7) adrac ai rpeis idéar TaY vovenpaTor, 
which Prof. Taylor has not thought fit to render by ‘ substances of diseases,’ 
as he does the zroAdal idéas tav vovonudtwy of the treatise mepi Pvavos 
avOpwrov (p. 229). The passages in which elSea muperav, vovonyatwy occur 
as forms of diseases confirm this interpretation. Observe that in all these cases 
there is a genitive following idéa: except in the second occurrence of the word 
in (1), where it is easily supplied from the context. I may add that when the 
writer wishes to describe these four substances, without reference to the vypor, 
of which they are ‘ forms’ according to Prof. Taylor himself (‘any one of the 
four forms of 10 iypor,’ p. 240), but as substances in themselves, he does not 
use iSéaz at all, but such phrases as érqy TovTwy Tt TOY Tecoapwv TaV ywWwopevev 
T@ cwpate eréXOn wréov TL pH TWOAAW (45, Vii. 568 L), Téccapa pev by vypa 
éovta atédeta tov avOpwrov civedpeva (41, vii. 562 L). When he thinks of 
them as substances with a moist quality, he uses the simple neuter and 
expresses the quality by the natural use of an adjective. The main result of 
this examination is that i3én is only applied to the four constituents when they 
are explicitly connected with 7rd iypdv; that the sense of ‘four forms of the 
moist’ (the moist of course thought of as a substance), a sense which has 
abundant parallels in the Hippocratean corpus, fits the passages admirably ; 
and that, on the contrary, the sense of body or substance which rather excludes 
than requires a genitive, is quite inappropriate. Prof. Taylor seems to infer 
erroneously throughout that because the writer is talking about substances he 
must use the term (dén to express the notion of substance. 


I turn to the passages from the rrepi @vctos avOpwrov : 


(r) 2, vi. 34 L. Some physicians assert that man, like dAn gvoxs, Is 
one; éy yap tt elvai dacw, bri Exactos ai’tav BovreTat ovopdcas, 
cai tovto éy édv petadrAdocew THv idénv nal Thy Sivamy, avayKato- 
pevov wrod Te TOU Oepyod Kal Tov Wuxpod, Kal yiverOar Kal yAvUKD Kai 
muxpov Kat NevKov Kal péXav Kal TravTotov TL adXo. 

(2) Ibid. vi. 36 L. The author denies this; woAXa yap éotw ev TH 
cwpatt évedvta a, omotay wT’ GdAndwv Tapa diow Oeppaivntai Te 
kal Wiynta, xal Enpaivntar cal iypaivnrar, vovcous TikTer* WaTE 
modral pev idéar vovonuarwv, Tord Sé cal 4 inois avtéwy éoTiv. 
akia 5é eywye tov ddcKovra alya elvas podvoy tov dvOpwrov xal 
GdXo pndev Sevxvivar avtov pr petadrddrdocovta thy idénv pnde 
yivesOat tavtoiov, ddd’ 4 wpnv twa Tod éviavTod 4 THs HrrKins 

Tis TOD avOpwrou, év 7 alwa éveov paiverar povvor év T@ avOpwrry. 





(3) 5, 


(4) (5 


(6) 15 
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(3) 5, vi. 40 L. «al rovrwy mpa@rov pév Kata vopov Ta otvouata diw- 
/ \ \ b \ > , > \ wv J v \ 
picbat dnul cai ovdevi aditéwy twiTto obvoya elvar, érevta Kata 
4 4 LANE / \ W \ / > \ > / “ 
guow tas idéas KexwpicBar, Kal ovTE TO HrEypa ovdev eotKévat TO 
ed wv \ a ‘ou vv \ \ ~ , _ 
aipart, ovTe TO alua TH Yorn ovTE THY YoAnNV TO HrCypaTL. TAS 
yap av éoxora ein tadta addjAOLCW, Hy ovTE TA YpwpaTa Spo 
daivetar tmpocopwmpeva, ovte TH Yeipl YavovTs Suora Soxéer elvar ; 
” \ \ e 4 > \ ” \ v \ v e , 
ovre yap Oepua opoiws éotiv ovTe Wuypa ovte Enpa ovTE vypa. 
b U /, ” A / > , \ > 7 \ 
avayKn Toivuv, 6Te TocovTov SinAXaKTat GAAnAWY THY idénv TE Kal 
\ 4 \ > \ . wv \ ~ \ e id ‘ 
thy Svvaptv, un ev avta eivar, eitep un TUp Te Kal Vdwp Ev Te Kal 
TavTov é€oTLV. 
(4) (5) already quoted on p. 181: 
constitution. 
(6) 15, vi. 66 L. 


\ / > |\ / 
5¢ od¢éwyv cial téccapa .. . 


in both eiéos means individual 


oi mreioTOL THY TupeTaY yivovTat ato KoArNs, eldea 
ovoyata 8 avtéociv éatt auvoxos 
Gupnuepwvos TpiTaios TeTapTaios. 


Thus this writer uses eldos in the well-attested senses of bodily constitu- 
tion and of form or type (classificatory). 
seems on all fours with eidea mupetav réccapa: for uw) wetTarddXdoocovta Thy Ldénv 
we may compare the passage of mepi aépwv (II, i. 53 K., quoted on p. 187), 
where a disease is said peBiotacOar és Erepov eidos, ‘another form,’ while the 
contrast with wpn and 7Xxin brings it into close connexion with (4) and (5), 
where efSos means human constitution, i.e., the specific bodily nature of man 
or the nature of an individual man. 
unnecessary in both cases. 
Suvapus. 


In (2) 7roAXal peév id€at vovenpatov 


Prof. Taylor’s ‘substances’ is quite 
In the other two examples (dén is conjoined with 
As the collocation of ¢vois and dvvayis is frequent in Hippocrates 
(my notes show at least ten instances), the meaning of iéén here must be nearly 
that of @vous, the nature of a thing in itself, contrasted with its dvvayis or 
power to affect other things, nearly equivalent to properties. There is no need 
to press the bodily implications of iéén or @vois: both words are freely used 
when body has nothing to do with it: i3én «al dvvayss is virtually equivalent 
to the modern ‘ nature and properties.’ Now in Prof. Taylor’s remarks on 
these passages he takes iSém to mean primitive elementary substance. Thus 
he writes: ‘ When we come to the further proof “that man is many,’ cara 
duow, we see that this is proved by the argument that the various sensible 
properties of prAéyya Yorn alua are all different. Ergo, they are distinct (déaz. 
Thus the 6é) means that which is not directly perceptible itself, but reveals 
its nature to us through its sensible properties, a “ substance,” ‘‘ monad,” or 
“thing-in-itself,” and @vavs or Nature at large is simply the aggregate of such 
én’ (pp. 230-1). These words seem to me to give an unwarranted meta- 
physical cast to the thought of the writer, which need be no more than 
physical; however, be that as it may, I utterly fail to see what evidence there 
is for the allegation that the writer called his elementary substances (déa or 


ddea. It is not to be found in (1); this passage criticizes the doctrine that 
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in man there is one substance (observe the simple neuter, without any eidos or 
idén), which changes its idém and dvvayws ; these are both aspects or possessions 
of the one substance, which the substance has, and not substances. In (2), 
where the author propounds his pluralistic theory, he does not say that there 
are moda el6n ev TO cwpart, but TroAAd, again the simple neuter, and follows 
immediately with his inference that there are moAAai idéar vovonpdtor, a 
phrase which no one, except in support of a theory, would seek to force into 
the impossible meaning of ‘substances of diseases,’ i.e., substances in which 
diseases arise (p. 229). In (3), where it is said cata dvow Tas idéas Kexwpicbau, 
followed by the statement that their sensible properties differ (the dvvayis 
side of the ¢vaus or eldos), ‘natures’ will do as well as ‘ substances’; tovtw» 
evidently depends on both ovvoyatra and idéas. The final proof is that they 
cannot be one (i.e., one substance), because their idéac are different ; the writer 
cannot be arguing that they are not one substance because they are several 
substances, as he must if Prof. Taylor’s rendering is correct ; he must mean that 
they are not one substance because they have different natures. I cannot see 
the smallest ground for supposing that idém here has any ‘ element’ meaning; 
it is indeed applied to the simple constituents of complex organisms, but not 
one of the meanings varies from that with which the word is applied to so 
complex a being as man himself im the same treatise. The writer is speaking 
of simples, but the word idén no more connotes their simplicity than it 
connotes the complexity of the other objects to which it is applied. 
The work rept adpyains intpixfs contains the following examples :— 


(1) s. 7, 1.8 K. 
TouktkwrTepov Kal mrelovos mpnypaTins, apxn Sé Exeivn 1 TpoTEpov 
yevouévn. T. ‘appearance.’ 


La , 
ti 89 TovTo éxeivov Siadéper arr’ 4 TO vy’ eldos Kal Or 


(2) s. 12, 1.13 K. yarerrov 5€ trovavrns axpiBeins éovens mepi thy Téxvnv 
Tuyxavew aiel Too atpexeotatov. rodda dé eidea Kat’ intpixny és 
TocavTny axpiBevav Ker, rept wy eipnoetat. T. * branches,’ ‘ depart- 
ments ’ of the art. 

(3) s. 15, 1. 17 K. 


uw > , ~ e ~ > \ e /, \ / / \ 
dyovres éx tavrns THs odov éml Urolecw thy Téxvny Tiva Tore 


> , > ¢ ‘ , ? a , \ 

atropéw 6’ éywye, of TOV oyov Exeivoy AEyorTES Kal 

, 4 \ , , A e / ] / 

tpotov Oeparevovar tos avOpwrovs, womep vrroTiPevtar. ov yap 

éotiv avtois, oluar, éEnupnuévov avro te ef’ EwuTod Oepuov h yuxpov 
> + | wy ¥ 

GrAX olopat eywryé 

> , , > a e , / 
tavTa Bpwyata Kul mopata avtoiow Umrdapyeww olor raves ypwpeda. 
(4) s. 19, 1. 23 K. 


maxuverOar és yupav eldos 8.’ GdrXwv eidéwy Kal TavToiwy ..- 


Hh Enpov  iypov pndevi arr elder Kowwwvéor. 
méacecOa 5é cai peraBdrdew nal AerTvverOai TE Kal 


wavtwy 6 TovTwYy Hxicta mpoonxe. Oepu@  Wuyp@ Tacxew. 
T. ‘ patterns.’ 
(5) s. 23, 1. 29 K. odrra 88 wai adda Kai Eow nai Ew Tod cwparos eidea 
oxynudtwov & peydda GAAnAwY Siadéper mpds Ta Tabata Kal 
See p. 187, above. 


vooéovTt Kal UytaivoyTt. 
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(6) s. 23, 1. 30 K. 
> \ / > > > \ b / al a / 
amo cuyKpnalos addr’ autos Etat apevos, Trotos Tis Gv MpATos yEevorTo, 


See p. 186, above. 


el yAuKis Kupmos éewmy petaBadrro és ArXo eldos, pw 
TiKpOS %) GApmupos 7} OFUs; owas pév, oFUs. 


In five cases the meaning form is evident: in (1) I think ‘appearance’ 
is incorrect; the word eléos is explained by rosciAwrepor, i.e., its form is more 
complicated: in (2) the divisory notion is prominent: in (4) form will do; 
Prof. Taylor’s reference to geometrical figures is gratuitous: with (5) and (6) 
I have already dealt. 

The remaining passage, (3), forms the text of a characteristic excursus by 
Prof. Taylor. He renders by ‘they have not discovered anything which, by 
itself, is hot or cold, moist or dry, and shares in no other eidos’ (p. 214). 
Eiéos he leaves untranslated, as being a technical term for a simple element: 
‘as the example shows, Oepyov, yuyxpov and the rest of the “opposites” are 
eidn, but also, each of these “ opposites” is looked on as a substantial thing’: 
‘hence e/éos here means at once an ultimately simple body and an ultimately 
simple sense-quality, and is, as for Plato, an exact equivalent of duvovs’: he 
represents the writer as arguing thus against the Empedoclean physicians, 
‘You have to prescribe just one or more of the articles with which we are 
all familiar, and none of these is a pure eiéos’ (p. 216). Now we look for some 
proof that the word is used in this highly specialized sense. Prof. Taylor 
himself translates all the other examples of the word in this treatise quite 
differently. He infers from this passage that ‘the terms eldos, avro é¢’ 
éwuTod (Plato's avto xaé’ avto), xowwvia already had a known and definite 
meaning in the science of the fifth century’ (p. 215). So wide an inference 
from one passage is surely rash. Thus, the words ‘known and definite 
meaning’ must signify that avro éf’ éwurod was a technical phrase regularly 
used to express a particular scientific doctrine, viz.: the independent existence 
of a simple substance in the Empedoclean sense. The phrase does not seem 
to be used more than once in this connexion by Hippocrates, and then it is 
used by an opponent. It and its analogous forms av’ro xa@’ avto, aivto aq’ 
éwutov, etc., are common phrases in Greek, and particularly common in 
Hippocrates: writers who regularly used such phrases in medical prescriptions 
as ‘this may be taken avro xa@’ airo or mixed with water’ (see epi 
maQav 51, vi. 260 L; 52, vi. 264 L; 61, vi. 270 L; wept vovowyv yy 17, 
vii. 158 L3; epi yuvaixeins piovos 32, vii. 358 L; mepl yuvatxeiwy 192, 
vill. 372 L; 205, viii. 394 L) might easily criticize the Empedoclean doctrine 
in some such terms. This being so, a single occurrence of the phrase in this 
context does not establish so special a meaning. In point of fact Anaxagoras 
does employ é¢’ éwuvrod several times to denote the separate existence of 
ultimates. It occurs once in connexion with the potpa: of things: dre 


ToUAdyoTOv pn) eoriv elvat, ovx dv Sivaito ywpicOjvat, ovd’ dv éf’ éwvTod 
yevéoOat, GAX’ Srrworep apxnv elvar kal viv mdvTa opod. fr. 6, p. 316 FVS.? 
It is used three times of ‘ Nous’: voids. 


.» pémerxtar ovdevd YpHuaTt, GAXA povos 
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autos é€f’ éwuTov éoTiv. Et pn yap ef’ EwuTOU Fv, GAG TEWL EMepELKTO Art 
K.T.r. .. . povov éovta ef’ EwuTovd. fr. 12, p. 318 FVS*, where the use seems 
borrowed from medical clinique. In Anaxagoras this phrase is not associated 
with eldos or xowvwvia, so that it is not legitimate to infer much from its collo- 
cation with them in the Hippocratean passage. Prof. Taylor’s procedure in 
regard to eldos is equally dogmatic: he simply says that the word is used in 
this technical sense of ‘simple body.’ But this is not enough; it may be that 
if this were the meaning, the sentence by itself would be quite intelligible; 
but we must surely inquire what is the usage of the same writer in other 
places. Now the second passage conclusively proves that the writer attaches 
no such meaning at all to the word. When he says that the cold and the hot 
least of all are liable to be changed by processes of expansion and compression 
into the eidos of yupot through all sorts of e/dea, he means by eidos the form 
of a thing, whether it is simple or compound, original or derived. The same 
meaning applies admirably to the passage in question; ‘they have not 
discovered anything which by itself is hot, and shares in no other form or 
nature, viz.: cold, dry, moist.’ It is the hatchet argument of Anaxagoras. 
Prof. Taylor calls attention to the point, remarked by Prof. Burnet, that in 
the time of Anaxagoras the distinction between body and quality was not 
distinctly felt (p. 216); that may be so, but Prof. Taylor himself holds that 
etdos is constantly used in the sense of nature, structure: why then is it 
necessary to suppose that here the writer had mainly c@pa and dA» ideas in 
his mind ? 

Thus there is no evidence for eidos as simple nature in this work: we have 
seen a similar absence of evidence in the first group of treatises which we 
examined. 


Lastly, I take the epi réyvns: the passages are :— 


(1) s. 3, vie 4 L. yuwa@oxetat toivuy dn Sederypévov Tov TEXVvewY, Kai 
> ’ > \ ow w wv > e A ° >’ wv \ \ 
ovdeuia eoriv 7 ye Ex Tivos eldeos OVX OpaTar. ola 8’ Eywye Kai Ta 
ovopata avtas (so Littré: avrjs Kiihn) da ta eidea AaBeiv- 
m7 —_— a > , \ *) e a , \ 
adXoyov yap aro Tay ovopatwy Ta eldea nyeicBar Bractavew, Kai 
- / 4 \ , / 4 ld , > \ \ 
advvatov: Ta pev yap ovopata dia.os vopobernpara ori, Ta de 

eldea ov vouoOeTnpata adda BracTHpaTAa. 

(2) s.4,vi.6 L. mera 5€ nal was olov té eats Tois UytacOeiow addo 
te aitinoacbar Thy Téxny, Eltrep KpwpmEVOL AUTH Kal UTroupryéovTES 
iyracOnoay ; TO pev yap THs TUS Eldos Yirdov ovK nBovrAnOncav 
GenoacOa, ev @ TH Téexvn errétpepay ohas avToUs, MaoTE THS pev €S 
Thy TUXNY avahopys amnrAXaypEvor Eeici, THS pévTOL es THY TéyVNV 

> > , > ? 4 > / \ > , > nw A 
ouK amnAXaypevor’ ev @ yap érétpeay Kai érrictevoay avTH ohas 
avTous, €v TovT@M avTHs Kal TO eldos éoxéfavTo Kai Thy Sivapy, 
mepavOévros Tov Epyou, éyvwoav. 

(3) s. 6, vi. 10 L. vow 8¢ 89 daivovra: tay intpa@v ot paddoTa émratveo- 

x , >’? \ ~ > i y ’ A 

pevor Kai Svartnpacw iwmpevor Kal AdXowoi Te eideow & ovK ay TIS 
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gain, wn Ott intpos ard’ ovde idiwTNS aveTLoTHwWY aKOvaas, 7 Ov 
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In (3) Prof. Taylor gives for the first case ‘ things,’ ‘ substances’: this is 
far too materialistic: at this stage of his analysis he seems obsessed by the 
idea that an early Greek physician could think of nothing but bodies: ‘ curing 
with articles of diet and other substances’ is an absurd rendering: something 
much wider is required, ‘curing by modes of diet (see L and S) and other 
kinds (of treatment),’ e.g., by the use of the ¢dpyaxa mentioned below. 
Lower down the translation ‘substances of treatments and of drugs’ offends 
by the very different meanings of the genitive implied: e/dta surely means the 
specific nature or virtue (@vaves) of the different modes of treatment and drugs. 
Hence Prof. Taylor’s description of eiéea as ‘ specifics,’ ‘ the healing substances 
contained in plants, minerals, etc.,’ seems to have no basis in the text. In (2) 
the writer uses eldos for the specific nature of tuyn and réyvn; he can use it 
therefore where no idea of body is required at all. 

On (1) Prof. Taylor writes: ‘It is clear here that eiéea means simply the 
real things or bodies’ (italics mine) ‘ which are the objects studied by a science. 
. . « We shall catch his meaning if we say that, taking gvovs as a collective 
name for bodily reality (the only kind of reality known to the early men of 
science before the rise of atomism) the e/dea are the individual constituents 
of which vars is the aggregate’ (pp. 225-6). I hardly know how to criticize 
these remarks as comments on the text. What the writer is trying to prove 
is that medicine as an art is real; he argues that the name presupposes an 
eldos ; now to establish that medicine is an art through the conception of an 
eldos, he cannot possibly mean that there is an individual body or capa, a kind 
of philosopher’s stone, on the existence of which the art depends. Let eldos 
mean ‘essence’; but it can only mean the essence of an art, not a bodily 
essence. We have only to render eiéea by ‘ bodies studied by a science’ to 
make nonsense of the passage: ‘I think that the arts’ (including the art of 
medicine) ‘have obtained their names on account of the bodies studied by 
them.’ Eidos is used here in the familiar sense of the nature of a thing; the 
thing need not be a body, but may be any determinate object of thought, 
e.g.,an art. Eidos and dvoya are regarded as possesstons of the thing, which 
the thing jas ; the writer argues that if it has the one, it has also the other. 
Every existent art has an empirical existence (oparat), is currently recognized 
as something ; therefore, the writer urges, if it is something, it has a deter- 
minate nature (eléos). Eldéos is not a ‘real thing,’ but the determinate gdvais 
which every real thing must have. The meaning is easily derivable from the 
popular one, though it is here applied in an unusual context. That this is the 
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meaning is proved beyond doubt by the general argument of the treatise, 
which seeks to show that the art of medicine has an eléos, or, as it is also 
expressed, an ovcia, and not merely a name. He defines medicine as removing 
the sufferings of the sick, reducing the violence of diseases, and letting alone 
those who are overcome by them. This, then, is the essence or nature or 
eldos of the art. To the objection that success is due to rvyn, he replies that 
those patients who have submitted themselves to the physician have experience 
of its eldos and recognize its dvvayis. Eidos here= vous, and must be used 
in the same sense as in the earlier passage. Medicine is not a te without a 
‘what,’ as is shown by its effects (Svvapss). The eldos is the system of rules 
by which the art of medicine actually does heal. The author does not establish 
the reality of medicine by proving the existence of a determinate body studied 
by it, but by insisting that medicine does something. 

I may add that Prof. Taylor’s canon, that we must not attribute to the 
early men of science any but a bodily conception of reality, is not to be applied 
to this treatise without question, because there is internal evidence to show 
that its date is comparatively late. It is a rhetorical apology for medicine. 
The word ovcia, used several times with a meaning not far removed from that 
of eldos, does not belong to the usual vocabulary of the medical writers 
(it occurs three times in this work, and elsewhere only in maparyyedia 
9, ix. 264 L). Both eldos and ovcia are used with meanings which suggest 
that the work belongs to a period not far removed from that of the Platonic 
Cratylus. 

If I am right in my analysis, there is no instance of eléos or édéa in 
Hippocrates with the meaning of substance. 


We are now in a position to examine Prof. Taylor’s case as a whole. 
I give it in his own words. ‘We may thus, I think, take it as established 
that eldos and idéa, wherever they appear as technical terms, alike in rhetoric, 
in medicine, and in metaphysics, have acquired their technical character under 
Pythagorean influence’ (p. 257). With the rhetorical use I do not propose 
to deal. What ‘technical terms’ in medicine are intended to include, whether 
the application to simple natures only or the common meaning of type as well, 
is not quite clear from Prof. Taylor’s summary. How does he substantiate 
this statement ? 

‘From the popular sense of body (especially used of the living, and still 
more especially of the living human organism) come alike the applications 
of the word to supposed simple bodies, such as the four of Empedocles, to 
the figures and tropes of rhetoric, and to the hyperphysical “‘ monads "—the 
word is Plato’s own—of the Socratic-Platonic philosophy’ (ibid.). The very 
first words contain a suggestio falsi which colours the whole account. By his 
own showing the popular sense is not body, but bodily shape, structure, form. 
When the medical writers use it of the shape of an organ, when Herodotus 
uses it of the shape of a toy, the idea of visible structure is patent. In the 
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technical medical sense of individual constitution we have the idea of inner 
structure developed. In the generalized sense of form, type, etc., with a 
classificatory meaning, we have a natural extension from the shape meaning, 
which requires no intermediary of Pythagorean mathematics. The idea of 
shape was in existence long before the idea of a mathematical figure. If 
therefore eidos in Plato means type, form, and the like, the Hippocratean 
evidence is in favour of his having derived it from a perfectly natural exten- 
sion of a common word. Here, however, I am in some difficulty as to 
Prof. Taylor’s distinction between popular and technical meanings. He lays 
great stress on the difference of usage in the practical manuals and in the 
works which bring in cosmological topics (p. 225). The words are freely used 
in two exclusively practical manuals, wrepi trav év xebadryn Tpwydtwy and «ar’ 
intpniov, with the general sense of form, type, shape, which are apparently, 
therefore, current non-technical uses: on p. 257 the only popular sense is 
body. He points out the total absence of the words from many of the manuals 
of practical medicine. In point of fact, the whole of this argument from the 
distinction of practical manuals and other works is thoroughly misleading. 
The comparative absence of the words from the practical treatises as a whole 
is capable of another, and a simpler, explanation. For one thing, as I have 
remarked before, these treatises do not classify; if they do, as the manual on 
wounds in the head, they use the words freely in the classificatory sense. If 
they wish to express the popular idea of shape, they use eléos, as three times 
in woytxov. When the writers of more scientific or philosophic treatises have 
occasion to use a word for form, type in a sense applicable to the simple bodies 
of physics, they use eldos, just as they use it for the form of anything else. 
The medical use suggests rather that the rise of scientific thought, whether 
medical or more general, brought with it the need for a word to express the 
idea of form in all sorts of contexts, and that the development was common 
to medicine and philosophy. The frequency of compound adjectives of the 
Pupoevdns type at all periods of the language is enough of itself to show that 
the general idea of form or nature attaches to eldos in popular thought; this 
makes the body factor so much emphasized by Prof. Taylor quite irrelevant 
and disposes of all necessity for invoking mathematical conceptions in order 
to explain the developments of meaning. Prof. Taylor’s application of the 
Joint Method of Agreement and Difference to prove that the words must have 
come into philosophical use from the Pythagoreans, is utterly inconclusive. 
He tries to show that it is absent from the remains of philosophical writers 
not under Pythagorean influence, but found in the remains of those who were 
under it. Unfortunately, the line he draws is also a line of date, as he includes 
among the thinkers influenced by Pythagoreanism all physicists subsequent to 
Parmenides, viz.: Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Melissus, Diogenes of Apollonia, 
Democritus (pp. 246 sqq.). Hence his results do not exclude the explanation 
that the words were extended naturally and directly from a common use— 
in which I should certainly include the shape of a common object—to meet 
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the requirements of a scientific vocabulary, unless he can show that the use 
of the words in these writers is so remote from the popular use as to require 
a special explanation. Let us look at the facts. ‘Iééa occurs once in the 
fragments of Anaxagoras, where his omépyara are described as idéas mayvtoias 
éyovta Kai xporas xai ndovas (fr. 4, FVS*® 315). The form or shape of a o7épya 
is derivable by a simple step from the popular notion of the form or shape of a 
man or a toy (found in Herodotus, Hippocrates and Xenophanes, fr. 15, whom 
Prof. Taylor classes among the writers not affected by Pythagorean termin- 
ology, p. 253). In Empedocles the word eiéos occurs seven times: in five of 
these it is used in a sense indistinguishable from the ‘ popular’ sense of the 
form of a living body (see p. 243), as Prof. Taylor himself allows in his 
renderings (fr. 23, 35, 71, I15, 125, quoted on pp. 250-1). In one we have 
alua nai addAns eldea capxos (fr. 98), an instance of the classificatory use 
frequent in the medical writers, where Diels’ ‘die sonstigen Arten von 
Fleisch’ (FVS* 200) will recommend itself to most readers rather than 
Prof. Taylor’s ‘ the stuff of which flesh is made’; in the seventh (fr. 22), Hate 
brings together things differing eidecw éxpaxtoiow, shapes or forms. Thus 
there is no question in Empedocles of any specially technical uses of the 
words, and yet Prof. Taylor comments as follows: ‘ The idéac are specially 
prominent in the philosophies of Empedocles (in whose school the term 
became technical for what later usage has taught us to call the four 
‘‘elements’’), etc. (p. 254).’ This is a good example of illegitimate transitions, 
to put the case mildly. What does Prof. Taylor mean by the idéac? Does 
he mean the elements, ‘ monads,’ ‘ simple reals,’ Empedocles’ own four simple 
reals, or what? The argument purports to be based on terminology; there 
is not a scrap of evidence that idéa in any absolute sense was used by 
Empedocles, who on Prof. Taylor’s own showing uses the word elédos in the 
‘popular’ sense. The statement in parentheses rests on other evidence, 
which I will examine presently. Diogenes, fr. 5D, speaks of the édéa of ¢a, 
either shape or nature, a ‘ popular’ use; Melissus, fr. 8D of mroAXa Kai aida kai 
eldn te ai icyvv éxovta, where the common opposition of dvavs and dvvapis is 
meant. Can we then regard the physicists of this period as giving a highly 
technical meaning to the words, mediated by mathematical ideas ? 


As for the supposed extension of the words to mean substance, thing, 
independent entity, I deny that there is any ground for it, either in the 
medical writers or in the fragments of the physicists. They are indeed 
applied in connexion with orosyeia; but the application is sometimes classi- 
ficatory, sometimes the specific nature or form is meant, which everything, 
simple or compound, is supposed to have. There is no case in which the 
word is an absolute name; it always requires a dependent genitive to complete 
its meaning. There is no passage justifying such language as that vers is 
composed of a number of eidea in the sense of simple natures. The root: 
meaning of form implies something that has the form, and this implication is 
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never lost. It is true that in one treatise eidos acquires through opposition 
with dvoya the idea of reality; but when it is argued that the existence of a 
name establishes that of an eiéos, the connecting link is the something named ; 
if zt has a name, z¢ has a positive character of its own; this positive character 
need not be a ‘body,’ it may be the positive character essential to the idea 
of such a thing as an art. When a writer describes the four substances which 
enter into the composition of the human body, he uses the simple neuter, and 
immediately follows with the four eiéea of diseases therefrom proceeding. 
When the author of another work attacks the Empedoclean doctrine of the 
four elements, he does not say that they have not discovered an eidos, but a 
71; when he goes on to describe it as hot or cold or sharing in no other eéos, 
whether e/505 means form (substantial) or nature (referring to wypor, etc.), 
there is nothing to show that it means simple form. If I am right, there is no 
need to seek for an explanation of the way in which eiéos came to mean bodily 
element, because it never had that meaning. 

But even if we suppose that it had such a meaning, Prof. Taylor’s im- 
portation of Pythagoreanism is unsupported by any evidence. ‘ The link of 
connexion, in the case of the e/ém which are physical ‘‘elements” or “‘ oppo- 
sites ’’ conceived as primary kinds of “‘ stuff,” lies ready to hand in the notion 
that the Sduvayers or properties of a body flow in the last resort from its 
geometrical structure’ (p. 257). He has to show that this link was actual. 
To this end he collects the examples of the words in Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
Melissus, Democritus. In no example from these, except Democritus, is eidos 
or idéa ever used with the meaning of ‘ monad,’ ‘simple body’: in Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras it means the shape or form of any object. Prof. Taylor in 
his interpretation of Hippocrates paints for us a highly imaginative picture 
of the early physicists discussing their fundamental problems under the form 
that dvcus manifests itself in many eidea or simples; simple substances in the 
pluralism of Empedocles, simple ‘qualities,’ vaguely conceived as ‘stuffs’ in 
monistic theories. The echoes of the discussion have penetrated into medicine 
from the philosophers. When we turn to the fragments of these philosophers 
we find no trace whatsoever of such a terminology. Prof. Taylor’s remark on 
p. 254 that in the school of Empedocles the term iééa ‘ became technical for 
what later usage has taught us to call the four “ elements’’’ seems to rest on 
the authority of a passage in the. Jatrica of Menon (Fragmente der Aerszte, 
Wellmann, i. 110). Philistion the Siceliot physician olera: é« tettapwv iSeav 
Guvectavat nas, TOUT’ €oTLWW é€x TETTaPwWY aOTOLXYE(wY* TuUpOsS aépos daTOS Yijs. 
But this citation, away from its original context, is not enough to establish 
the point; the gloss sto:yeiwy may be misleading ; ‘de@v may be used in some 
such general sense as yevwv in Plato, Timaeus 82A rettdpwy yap ovtwy yevor, 
éE dv cuurérnye TO capa, yijs Tupos datos TE Kali aépos, where ororyeiwv 
might be substituted without spoiling the general sense, but would not be an 
equivalent. Is yévn technical for the four elements in Plato? Moreover, a 
vague assertion of Pythagorean influence is of no value for Prof. Taylor’s 
NO. III, VOL. VI. O 
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conclusions; what he has to establish is the right influence. It is intrinsically 
improbable that either Anaxagoras or Empedocles should have taken over 
from that system a name for simple bodies implying a theory of these bodies 
not held by them; in point of fact, there is no evidence that they did. The 
medical writers, who are alleged to use the words in this sense, are well 
acquainted with Empedoclean and Ionian (Anaxagorean) views of matter: 
the Pythagorean element is inconspicuous, being mainly limited to such 
unscientific notions as the importance of seven and its multiples in human 
life. That Democritus called his elements iééa: ‘ shapes,’ is certain. But with 
him idéa is not a general word for orovyeiov ; it is a word expressing his own 
peculiar view of the nature of the orocyeta. And however much he may have 
been under Pythagorean influence, his technical application of id€a is just as 
near to the common meaning ‘ shape of a solid body’ as it is to the meaning 
‘ geometrical figure,’ which includes figures of two dimensions. The evidence 
of these ¢vorxoi is really against Prof. Taylor’s interpretation: ‘ééa is used 
by Democritus for his own orovyeia, it 1s not used in the extant fragments of 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras and the other ¢vovxoi of the time in the sense 
of ‘ elements,’ ‘ monads,’ ‘ simple bodies.’ | 


The result of this examination is to show how unfounded is Prof. Taylor’s 
contention that Plato found the words already in current use with the 
specific technical sense of ‘simple beings,’ ‘monads,’ ‘ things-in-themselves,’ 
and merely applied them to a new kind of hyperphysical monad. It leaves 
without tangible proof the supposed universal influence of the Pythagorean 
idea of mathematical figures. I may point out that if the words did pass so 
completely into the current philosophical terminology as Prof. Taylor makes 
out, Plato’s own use of them cannot be held to show any special dependence 
on Pythagorean doctrine; he proves too much. My examination seems to 
indicate that in the time of Socrates the words eldos and idéa show two trends 
of meaning in the general vocabulary of science. The first is mainly physical, 
but without mathematical associations : including many gradations of meaning 
from the popular to the technical: the form of a bodily object—occasionally 
used for the bodily object itself, like our own words form and shape, but 
always distinct from oda: sometimes the outer visible form or shape : often 
the inner form, the structure, nature, @vovs, a specially physical conception: 
often extended to the nature of objects other than bodily: in one treatise of 
rhetorical character passing, by an easy transition, nearly, if not quite, into 
the metaphysical notion of essence. The second is semi-logical, classificatory ; 
used especially in such contexts as ‘there are four forms, kinds’ of anything, 
whether a substance like the ‘moist’ or a disease or whatnot. Thus in 
Thucydides zaca ié€a has become so much a formula that it does not matter 
whether we translate form, mode or kind. In this line of development the 
later meaning of species is but a single step further. Prof. Taylor seems to 
have made out a case for the employment of eléos in the Pythagorean 
mathematics in the sense of geometrical ‘pattern’ or ‘figure.’ But there is 
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no evidence whatsoever to show that this highly specialized meaning was a 
determining factor in the other developments; it seems to have been a 
collateral growth, and eié0s soon gave place to cyja as the technical term 
for a geometrical figure. The technical uses of eidos by Isocrates in rhetoric 
(the examples are collected in Varia Socratica, pp. 201-211) seem to me 
explicable by the current scientific uses, without calling in the aid of 
mathematical conceptions ; what I have called the classificatory or divisory 
meaning is marked in many of the instances. 


In conclusion I must touch very briefly on the question, what light my 
results may throw on the origin of the Platonic usage of eidos and idéa. It 
must at least be admitted that their meanings in the Platonic writings show 
much greater affinity to the current scientific usage in both its tendencies 
than to the specialized mathematical meaning. If the development of scientific 
use was independent of Pythagorean mathematics, as I maintain that it was, 
then the linguistic evidence, so far as it goes, bears out the statement of 
Aristotle (Metaph. i. 987 a 31 sqq.) that the Platonic eiém were derived from 
another source than Pythagoreanism. Can we say why Plato gave the name 
of eidn to his principles? Not, according to the evidence of the associations 
of the word in current usage, because they were ultimate simple beings, but 
presumably to mark their specific character. Aristotle tells us (/.c.) that they 
were in their origin primarily the objects of definition, an aspect of them 
prominent in the dialogues themselves: were they called e/3n because of this 
logical function? Ithink not. The key to the name is to be found, I believe, 
in Cratylus 386E sqq. In this passage we have two formulae equated with each 
other. The first, advo 5 éort xepxis, represents the object of defining thought 
as opposed to the object of sense (Aristotle, Metaph. 987 b 5): it can be easily 
shown to have arisen from the dialectical question ti éorw; in this aspect the 
‘idea’ is derived from tyv év rots Aoyous oxéyuv, as Aristotle puts it (ibid. 
987 b 31). The second formula, ro tis xepxidos eidos, uses eldos in the sense 
of nature, form, @vaus (a frequent synonym for it in the Cratylus), thus bringing 
it into close connexion with the scientific conception of eiéos as form. We 
may perhaps express the difference thus: the ‘idea’ is avto 6 
or ovcia primarily in its epistemological and ontological aspects, el8os primarily 
in its scientific aspect as cause of the particulars, conceived on the analogy of 
causation in the arts. Thus the name eldos has nothing to do with the doctrine 
that the ideas are numbers, a doctrine which Aristotle, our only authority for 
it, always treats as concerned with the relation of the ideas to their elements.' 
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! This result seems to be in agreement with 
that obtained by Ritter from his examination of 
the uses of the words in the Platonic dialogues 
themselves: see his Neue Untersuchungen ucber 
Platon, p. 323. He there treats the logical and 


C. M. GILLESPIE. 


Tue University, Lexps. 
































AD PANEGYRICOS LATINOS. 


VIII 18 6 (G. Baehrens, Lifs. MCMXI p. 245 17) ‘ Nec idcirco 
minoribus gaudiis feruntur dempti periculi [meri] quod experiundi necessitate 
caruerunt.’ 

Cum de certa emendatione nondum constet haereatque etiam nouus editor 
utrum ‘periculi maris’ praeferat an deleat [meri] et clausulae causa ‘pericli’ 
restituat, aliam uiam ingredi licebit, scilicet ut syllabam intercidisse suspicemur 
qua reuocata optima efficitur clausula: ‘dempti periculi merito’ =dempti 
periculi causa, cf. Sittl, Lokale Verschiedenheiten p. 135, Archiv f. lat. Lexicogy. 


I 174, 574, VIII 590, X 539, 562. 


X 6 2 (p. 267 13) ‘ Illum tamen primum consulatus tui auspicalem diem 
tacitus praeterire nullo modo possum, quo tu solus omnium consecutus es, ut, 
quod tempus antea incipiendis tantummodo rebus aptum uidebatur, tunc 
primum potuerit sufficere peragendis unoque sol curriculo suo eoque breuissimo 
et officia te consulis inchoantem uideret et opera imperatoris implentem.’ 

Fieri potest ut uerum uiderint Liuineius et Schwarzius, inter se opposita 
esse officia consulis et opera imperatoris, quamquam neque huius oppositionis 
neque locutionis quae est ‘ opera imperatoris’ affertur exemplum: at qui ‘ora’ 
quod traditum est deleuerunt et ‘officia’ amo xowod repetendum statuerunt, 
illi quidem habebant quod aduocarent si meminissent loci qui legitur XII 9 3 
(p. 297 3) ‘summi imperatoris officia compleueras.’ Hos refellere quidem 
conatus est Schwarzius: hunc enim potius expectari ordinem uerborum 
‘officia te et consulis inchoantem uideret et imperatoris implentem ’: ipsum 
tamen continuo quae sequuntur refellunt ‘ Vidimus te eodem die pro republica 
et uota suscipere et coniuncta debere.’ Itaque structurae azo xowoi 
quae dicitur (cf. ind. ado xowov) quod obstet non est: neque tamen ‘ora’ ut 
temere deleatur opus est sed ex eo ut ‘ oia’ 1.e. ‘omnia’ restituatur. 


X 11 6 (p. 272 7) ‘—sic omnibus pulcherrimis rebus, etiam quae aliorum 
ductu geruntur, Diocletianus facem, tu tribuis effectum.’ 

Recte se habet quod traditum est ‘facit’: similem syntaxin, quam 
integram iure reliquit editor, inuenias IV 24 7 (p. 174 26) ‘ patefactum est in 
his armis tantam inesse uiolentiam ut eam et uincendus fideret et superaturus 
timeret.’ Conferatur etiam eiusdem huius Mamertini XI 4 3 (p. 278 22) 
‘ quaecumque pulcherrima facitis’ et XI 7 5 (p. 280 30) ‘ pulcherrima facta.’ 


A. I. KRONENBERG. 
ROTTERDAM. 
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AD TIBVLLVM. 


INTER praecepta, quae Priapus amatoribus dat ad puerorum uoluntater 
sibi conciliandam, hoc quoque est (I 4, 41-44): 


neu comes ire neges, quamuis ula longa paretur 
et Canis arenti torreat arua sit, 

quamuis praetexens picta ferrugine caelum 
tuenturam amiciat imbrifer arcus aquam. 


Ita locum Postgatius edidit, sed Leo (Philol. Unters. I1 18) ulttmum uersur 
44) iam correctum putabat, si scriberetur : 


uenturam admittat nimbifer arcus aquam, 


in quo admittat manui secundae cod. Vaticani (teste Bachrensio) dcbetur, 
nimbifer autem Italorum (yf) coniectura esse uidetur. Quoniam tamen in 
Ambrosiano amiciat legitur, hoc potius in allictat mutandum essc censeo, quod 
et ad lectionem traditam proxime accedit et optime in sententiam quadrat. 
Arcus enim saepissime a poetis dicitur umorem uel aquam e terra ‘uchere’ 
(Sen. N. Qu. I 6, 1) uel trahere ad caelum atque ita nubibus ‘alimenta’ 
(uenturam aquam) ‘afferre’ (Ov. Met. 1 271). Quod ad usum uerbi allicicndi 
attinet, plerumque de personis dicitur, sed etiam de rebus adhibetur, cf. Cic. 
de Diu. I § 86, Ov. Fast. VI 681, Lucan. IX 844, Plin. N. H. XXI § 119. 
J. VAN WAGENINGEN. 


SCRIBEBAM GRONINGAE. 



































AD VARRONEM. 


Usi Varro (R. R. I 13, 2) de uilla rustica facienda agit, de culina haec 
monet: im primis culina utdenda ut sit admota, quod 1b hieme antelucanis temporibus 
aliquot res conficiuntur, cibus paratury ac capitur. Hunc locum legentes sponte 
nosmet ipsos rogamus, quid sibi uelit illud admota. ‘ Prope cellam uilici; 
inquit Keilius (Comm. p. 46), de qua paulo ante sermo est: wilict proximum 
tanuam cellam esse oportet eumque scire, qui introeat aut exeat noctu quidue ferat, 
praesertim st ostiarius eat nemo. Sed si locum ita interpretamur, quomodo 
intellegenda est sententia, quae sequitur, causalis: guod ibi hieme cet.? Num 
uilicus in cella iacens uel sedens moderari debebat opera, quae mane in culina 
fiebant? An idcirco culinam proximam cellae uilici esse oportebat, ut inter 
utramque paruum spatium interesset, si uilicus ab altera ad alteram commeare 
uellet? Et hoc et illud uix credibile est Varronem significare uoluisse. 
Accedit, quod in uilla rustica culina non prope ianuam est, sed in parte 
interiore cohortis, quemadmodum docent fundamenta aperta uillae rusticae 
Pompeianae (prope Boscoreale, cf. Overbeck-Mau Pompeii? p. 382), et probatur 
uerbis Vitruuii (VI g initio), qui ita praecipit: ‘ in corte culina quam calidissimo 
loco designetur.” Quae cum ita se habeant, apud Varronem legendum esse 
puto: im primis culina uidenda ut sit <solt> admota, h. e. ad meridiem 
spectans (cf. III 9, 14: ‘ prodigendae [gallinae] in solem et in stercilinum’; 
Cic. Lael. § 100: ‘uirtus ad id [lumen] se admouet’). Nam si ita legimus, 
neque admota suo caret datiuo,! et perspicuum fit, quid sententia causalis guod 
ibi hieme cet. sibi uelit. Diligenti enim domino prouidendum est, ‘ familia 
ubi uersetur, si fessi opere aut frigore aut calore, ubi commodissime possint 
se quiete reciperare’ (I 13, 1). Talis dominus etiam curabit, ut ‘hieme 
antelucanis temporibus’ serui ‘aliquot res conficere et cibum parare et 
capere’ possint loco calidissimo uillae (cf. Verg. Georg. 1 287-310), sed 
sitne hic locus longe an prope a cella uilici, nihil ad rem pertinet. 


J. VAN WAGENINGEN. 
SCRIBEBAM GRONINGAE, 


1 Cf. Thes. t. 3. 1774, 51. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1912. 

17 Feb. L. Pareti, Quando fu composta la peviegest del Pseudo-Scimno ? (Klotz). 
The answer is: written between 133 and 110 B.c., and dedicated to Nikomedes II. 
or III. K. Ziegler, Plutarchos, Tiberius und Gaius Gracchus, mit Einleitung, knit. 
Apparat und Sachkommentay von K. G. (Fuhr). ‘The references in the Commentary 
are abundant and welcome.’ E. Martinengo Cesaresco, The Outdooy Life in Greek and 
Roman Poets (Ziehen). Appreciative. T. FitzHugh, The Literary Saturnian (Tolkiehn). 
Of value only as an example of the results of arbitrary rhythmical theories. 

24 Feb. P.M. Meyer, Griechische Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Stadthibliothek, 
brsg. und erkl. von P.M. M.,1I, 1. 100 pp. 8 M.(Viereck), These documents add 
many interesting details to our knowledge of Graeco-Roman Egypt. R. Wiinsch, 
Antike Fluchtafeln, hrsg. und erkl. von R. W., 2nd edition (Nestle). E. Zeller’s 
Kleine Schviften, hrsg. von O. Leuze. Vol. 2. 602 pp. 14 M. (Lortzing). Includes 
‘Zur Geschichte der Philosophie’ (187 pp.) and many papers on Greek philosophy. 
O. Braunstein, Die politische Wirksamkeit dey griechischen Frau. 95 pp. (Thalheim). 
This dissertation deals specially with Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands under 
the Empire. 

2 March. F. Stolz, Geschichte dev latein. Sprache (KoOhm). A short introduction 
to the subject. 

g March. Th. Gomperz, Hellenika, 1. (Bucherer). Reprint of a number of 
papers, many of which treat of the Greek drama. 

16 March. P. Cauer, Homers Odyssee, erkl. von Ameis-Hentze, Bks. 19-24. 
10th edition, revised by P. C. (Eberhard). Important improvements. G. M. Dreves, 
Ein Jahvtausend latein. Hymnendichtung. 1000 pp. (Abert). A good selection of the 
best hymns from 4th to 14th century. 

30 March. C. Mayhoff, C. Plinii nat. hist. iterum ed.C.M. Vol. iit. Libri vii-xv. 
(B. A. Miller). Good work. 

13 April. W. Siiss, Avistophanes und die Nachwelt. 226 pp. (B. A. Miller). 
Similar to Zielinski’s Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. Gul. Peterson, Ciceronis 
ovat. Cum senatui gratias egit, etc., A. C. Clark, pro Tullio, etc. (Klotz). Long review. 
Praises Clark’s work with some reserve, condemns Peterson's. 

20 April. A. Shewan, The lay of Dolon (Cauer). Unfavourable. Joannes 
Vahlen, Acovwciov 7 Aoyyivov wept iyous. In usum scholarum quartum ed. I. V. 
2 M. 80 (Lehnert). 

27 April. E. Scheer, Lycophvonis Alexandva; rec. E. S. I] Scholia continens. 
Pp. 64 + 398, 18 M. (von Hoizinger). 

4 May. E. Léofstedt, Philologischey Kommentay zur Pevegrinatio Aectheriae 
(Schmalz). Long review, warmly commending the book and discussing many 
questions of late Latinity. E. Kieckers, Die Stellung des Verbs im Gmiechtschen und 
in den verwandten Sprachen. 156 pp., 6 M. (Hermann). An important study, of 
special value to editors of texts and to writers of school books. 
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11 May. Th. Gomperz, Griechische Denker. Eine Geschichte dev antiken Philosophie 
(Lortzing). Vol. 1 of third edition. 

18 May. J. van Leeuwen, Commentationes Homericae. 258 pp. (Cauer). A 
reprint of contributions (in Latin) to Mnemosyne. C. discusses their value at 
some length. 

25 May. Dissertationes philologae Vindobonenses. Vol. X. I, J. Fischl, De 
nuntiis tragicis. II, M. Adler, Quibus ex fontibus Plutarchus libellum ‘ De facie 
in orbe lunae’ hauserit. 180 pp. (Pohlenz). Review sketches the results of two 
valuable studies. D. v. Poehlmann, Grundriss zuv griechischen Geschichte nebst 
Quellenkunde (Lenschau). Fourth edition of Miiller’s Handbuch III, 4. Thoroughly 
revised, the section on the earliest period rewritten. E. Schramm, Griechisch-vomische 
Geschiitze. Mit 10 Tafeln, 3 M. (Max C. P. Schmidt). ‘The pictures clear, the text 
easily intelligible.’ 


Classical Philology. Vol. 7. No.2. 1Ig12. 

O. Schroeder, The New Metric (trans. P. Shorey). R.H. Webb, On the Origin 
of Roman Sative. A. Shewan, Recent Homeric Literature. W. A. Heidel, On Anaxi- 
mander. E. H. Sturtevant, TAPNOW. Notes and discussions. J. C. Rolfe, On 
Verg. Ecl. vi. 34 and Hovace Serm. 1. 4. 26. P. Shorey, Emendation of Philo de 
praemiis et poenis 1. E. T. M., On Caes. B. C. 1. 2. 6. F. W. Wright, Oaths in 
Menander: Supplement. H. W. Prescott, Plautus Mercator 59 and Lambinus’ Note. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 


g March. F.G. Moore, The Histories of Tacitus : Bks. I and II, ed. by F. G. M. 
(G. D. Kellogg). ‘Deserves highest praise.’ C. W. Mendell, Sentence Connection 
in Tacttus, 158 pp. (J. W. D. Ingersoll). ‘A clear and convincing piece of work.’ 
H. B. Cotterill, Homer’s Odyssey (H. H. Yeames). ‘ Faithful as a translation, and 
not only easy to read, but pleasant to read as an English hexameter poem.’ 

23 March. E. A. Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors (F. L. Clark). ‘The best 
single-volume introduction to the subject in English.’ 

30 March. J. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language (E. H. Sturte- 
vant). ‘ With all its faults, the book will have to be recommended to students as the 
most convenient means of getting a knowledge of the subject.’ 

20 April. J. E. Sandys, A Companion to Latin Studies (R. V. D. Magoffin). 
Second notice. 


27 April. W. P. Mustard, The Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus (D. P. Lockwood). 
‘ Broad and accurate scholarship.’ 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1912. 


13 Jan. K. Prinz, Martial und die griechische Epigrammatik (R. Ehwald). 
Traces the influence on Martial of the Greek writers of epigram. 


20 Jan. Otto Keller, Die antihe Tserwe't (R. C. Kukula). A semi-popular work, 
excellently illustrated, but deficient in references. 


27 Jan. E. Belzner, Homerische Probleme (G. Finsler). Maintains the view that 
Homer aims at picturing a time earlier than his own, but does not bind himself by 
any strict rule. 


3 Feb. W. Havers, Untersuchungen zur Kasussyntax dey indogermanischen Sprachen 
(A. Debrunner). A thorough study of the datiuus sympatheticus. R. Kiihner, Ausfihr- 
liche Grammatth der lateinische Grammatik. 2 Aufl. (F. Skutsch). ‘Thirty years behind 
date.” W. Drumann, Geschichte Roms. 2 Aufl. Bd. III. u. IV. (J. KPomayer). A 
valuable work brought up to date by notes and appendices. 
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17 Feb. A. Rzach, Hesiodi carmina (J. Menrad). Enriched by recent discoveries 
of papyri. 

24 Feb. Xapites: Friedrich Leo zum sechzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht (A. Klotz). 
Contributions from K. Stavenhangen, M. Pohlenz, W. Croénert, M. Sjogren 
H. Schultz, and many others. 


2 Mar. Th. Gomperz, Griechische Denker. Bd. I. 3 Aufl. (A. Schmekel). 
Contains a number of corrections and improvements, which slightly shorten the 
volume. O. Hoffmann, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache. Bd. 1. (R.Ginther). An 
attractive and clear sketch, showing a happy combination of linguistic and literary 
methods. E. R. Garnsey, A Student's edition of the Odes of Hovace. Bks. I.-III. 
(E. Stemplinger). Will be useful to German students also. 

g Mar. tJ. Vahlen, Gesammelte philologische Schriften (A. Klotz). H. Hobein, 
Maximi Tyvrit Philosophumena (H. Mutschmann). Recension unsatisfactory, but 
contains a valuable collection of parallel passages. 

30 Mar. J.Curle, A Roman frontier post and its people(F.Koepp). A magnificent 
work, recording the successful excavations of five years on Scotch soil, discussed 
with reference to analogous finds in the Rhine and the Danube districts. 

6 April. A. Rosenberg, Untersuchungen zur voémischen Zentuvienverfassung (H. 
Philipp). Based on attractive hypotheses. 

13 April. A. Bonhoffer, Epiktet und des Neue Testament (M. Dibelius). Deals 
with the relation of Epictetus and the Pauline Epistles in vocabulary and style; the 
author is perhaps too cautious. R. C. Kukula, Romische Sdkularpoesie (P. Jahn). 
Deals also with the 4th Eclogue, interpreting the puer as Octavian, with the help of a 
rearrangement of the text. 

27 April. A. Dieterich, Kleine Schriften (O. Kern), A. E. Zimmern, The Greek 
Commonwealth (U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorft). The author is an economist who 
has a wide command of English, Belgian, French, and German authorities on his 
subject: his book presents a lively contrast between ancient and modern conditions. 
It is too good to bear translation from English. 

4 May. T. R. Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul. Second ed. (R. Menge). 
The literature of the last ten years has now been taken into account, and the book is 
more than ever indispensable for the study of Caesar. 

11 May. F. Wolff, Avesta (W. Geiger). A translation following Bartholomae’s 
Lexicon. 


Hermathena. 

Vol. 19. No. 37. IgfI. 

J. P. Mahaffy, The Decay of Papyrus Culture in Egypt. R. Ellis, The Text of the 
Culex. L.C. Purser, Notes on Apuleius’ De Mundo. L.C. Purser, Mr. Prickard's 
Translation of Plutarch’s De Facie. M. T. Smiley, Some Notes on Callimachus. H.S. 
McIntosh, Caesar’s Position on the A xona (Bell. Gall. ii. 8). John I. Beare, The Sublime 
in Classical Greek Poetry. W.A. Goligher, The Greek Commonwealth. 


Mnemosyne. 40. 2. 1912. 

J. J. Reiskii Animadversiones ad Arvriani Indicam. Conjectures, now first published 
from MS. by A. G. Roos. J. J. H(artman), Xen. Anab. IV, 5,27: read ovppvovte. 
P.H. Damsté, Ad P. Annis Flori fragmentum de Vergilio ovatove an poeta. Seven 
conjectures. I. van Wageningen, Cerdo, After showing that Cerdo is never a pure 
appellative (=operarius) in Latin, W. catalogues and discusses the use of classical 
proper names (e.g. Achates, Adonis, Croesus, Maeander, Siren) in Latin and in 
modern tongues. H. Wagenvoort, Jn Taciti Dialogum adnotationes. EEmendations of 
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7, 10, 11, 21, 26. P. H. Damsté, Notulae cniticae ad Stlium Italicum (continued). 
Emendations of xiii-xvii. V(an) L(eeuwen), Ad Expolidis fragmenta nova. Supple- 
mentary restorations (cf. vol. 40, pt. 1). A. Poutsma, Ad Plutarcht Vitam Avtaxerxis, 
11, 27, 28. S.A. Naber, Ad Xenophontis libellum de ve equestrt. Remarks on ancient 
bridles, horseshoes, etc.; with a few conjectures on the text. J. J. Hartman, 
Ad Virgilii Eclogam X. A new interpretation, taking 44-45 allegorically (militat 
omnis amans). P. H. Damsté, Epistula critica ad J. J. Hartman de Tibullo poeta, 
Discussions of passages in T., prompted by H.’s recent book. J. J. Hartman, Ad 
Plutaychi Movalia annotationes criticae. Criticisms and emendations of the De libens 
educandis, which is the work of a childish scribbler, epilogue and all. There is no 
evidence that this essay and Tacitus’ Dialogue draw from a common source. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das klassische Altertum, etc. 29. 3. 1912. 

W. Kroll, Sage und Dichtung. On the relations between saga and poetry ; and 
on some vagaries of modern hypothesis, especially on Odysseus as sun-god, the 
transference of Agamemnon to Thessaly, the Hypoplakian Thebes, and Bethe’s 
Aias theory. R. Schéne, Das pompejanische Alexandermosatk. A full discussion, and 
an estimate of the position of Polygnotos in the development of painting; with 
reproductions of this mosaic and of a Pompeian mosaic by Dioskurides. L. Enthoven, 
Evasmus Welthiirgey odey Patriot ? A. Semenov, Die homerische GoAros. After reviewing 
the supposed meanings of @dAos in various connexions, S. decides, with the help of 
etymology, that @. in Od. xxii 441-467 means a privy (Abzugsgrube, Abtntt), probably 
roofed. 


Philologus. Bd. LXX. 4 Heft. 1911. 


J. Baunack, Hesychiana IJ, Fifty words from H. (xaySarnGets—wvapyxos) emended 
and explained. S. Mekler, Die Medea—Fvagmente des britischen Museums. A revision 
of the above by H. J. Bell, prompted by discrepancies between that of Kenyon- 
Crénert (Archiv f. Papyrus f. III. 1 ff.), and that of S. Eitrem (Christiania Vidensk, 
Selsk Forvh. 1906, No. 10). A. Schone, Zu Thukydides 1. 36. Transposes pi 
Sefupevov behind avrov, icxiv €xov behind Gapoovv. Jf. Bergmann, Die Rachegebeie 
von Rheneia. Criticizes Deissmann’s explanation of the above (in Licht vom Osten 
305-316) in reference to @ waca yYvx7j—peO’ ixereias. No reference to Versdhn- 
ungstag custom, but boast of Jew in apparent worldwide success of Judaism. 
Similar heathen (Greek and Latin) inscriptions. K. Lincke, Plato, Paulus und du 
Pythagoreery. Influence of Plato (Timaeus and Phaedo) and Pythagoreans on Paul. 
The similarities in the traditions concerning Empedocles and Jesus. F. Poland, 
Zum gyriechischen Veveinswesen. Discusses (1) Pamphylian inscription fr. Sillyon 
(C. I. G. III. 4342 c?). (2) The Ostrakon Lamer (110 B.c.) fr. Egypt (cf. Wilcken, 
Zettschy. f. ag. Spr. und Alterthumsk. 48. 1910. pp. 168 ff.) and light thrown on 
Hellenistic Associations in Egypt and temple oaths. W. Roscher, Das Alter der 
Weltharte in Hippokvates II. €B8opdbwv, etc. Maintains Hippocratean map must be 
older than that of Anaximander (prob. 550), Hekataeus (prob. 524-500), and Darius 
Hystaspis 486 B.c., by reason of its more confined outlook. G. Thiele, Martial III. 
20 (=an aemulatur improbos locos Phaedri?), Improbus=‘bold politically’; 
locus usually corrected tocos, cf. Phaedr. iv. 7. 2, 11. pr. 5., etc.; logos? cf. Sem 
in Polyb. 8. 3, Aesopeos logos. O. Leuze, Die Darstellung des I. puntschen Kniegs 
bet Florus (=I. 18 § 12 and 30-32). Errors in these sections due to Florus 
geographic scheme, i.e. (1) Sicily must be subdued before war in Corsica-Sardinia 
began. Calatinus offered himself as first dictator outside Italy, and connected with 
conquest of Sicilian towns later. (2) The victory and shipwreck here narrated are 
really those of 499. a.u.c. transferred to 509 a.u.c. for similar geographical reasons. 
O. Crusius, Kall. Epigr. 48. Dionysus=schoolmaster Callimachus.  ayiov=re- 
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ference to Eratosthenes’ writings. L. Straub, Ueber Thukyd, III. 84. Defends 
authenticity of passage against charges of (1) obscurity, (2) novelty in thought and 
language. A. v. Domaszewski, Ein unerkanntes Fragment des Monumentum Ancyvanum. 
Assigns to Greek translation of the Mon. Ancyr. put up in the temple at Apollonia 
Pisidiae the fragment originally published by Anderson (in Journ. of Hell. Studtes, 
18, 100, n. 43) aS complimentary municipal] inscription. M. Manitius, Ez altes 
Priscianfragment. A collation with the text of Hertz of the grammatical fragment 
contained on f. 116-125 of Paris. 12960. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 35. No.3. rgrt. 

L. Delaruelle, Critical Studies on the text of Ciceyvo de Divinatione. I Trans- 
position of lines. The method employed by L. Havet in the detection and removal 
of dislocations in the Cato Maior of a length corresponding to lines of the archetype 
is applicable to the De Div. At II 29 ‘quid habet naturale’ should precede ‘cor’; 
at 145 ‘dubitans esset ne praegnans’ should follow ‘rettulit’; at 10 ‘quid bonum 
sit, quid malum, quid neutrum’ (=2 lines) should follow ‘uersantur.’ At I 36 
‘uanos futiles esse dicamus’ should follow ‘comprobauit’; at I 97 ‘ delata— Priuer- 
natis’ (2 lines) should precede ‘ Apuliaque,’ at I 115 ‘ quo de genere Apollinis operta 
prolata sunt’ (as already proposed) should follow ‘funderent.’ II Observations on 
various passages. On I 6-7; 39; 96. II 12, 13; 36; 113; 124. C. Picard, On an 
inscription of Thasos. C.1.G. XII 8. 1909 no. 260 1. 8-9 [dv]rov should be [€xac]rov. 
A. Delatte, The letter of Lysis to Hipparchus. The letter of Lysis, a Pythagorean of 
the 5th cent. B.c., to one Hipparchus of the same sect has been preserved in two 
versions A, known to Timaeus; and B, published in Hercher’s Epistolographt gvaect 
which is a redaction of A. The two versions are discussed. H. de la Ville de 
Mirmont, The Fabulae of Statorius Victor. These were not ‘fables’ (apologt) but 
tragic dramas. A. S. Arvanitopoullos, Unpublished inscriptions of Thessaly (continued). 
Nos. 38-50 texts, transliterations and some facsimiles. L. Havet, Lucy. 6. 1132. 
For ‘calantibus’ MSS read not ‘dalantibus’ but ‘ palantibus.’ 


Rheinisches Museum. 67. 2. 1912. 

F. Rihl, Varia. Hor. carm. 1.1.6: Ovid took tevrarum dominos with deos, but 
Lucan (8. 208) did not. Hor. ef. 1. 7. 29: arguments for mitedula. Notes on Hist. 
Augusta, Mela, Diodorus. Historical notes on the Ionian revolt, on Kerkidas, and 
on Procopius’ Vandal War. H. Kallenberg, Straboniana. Conjectures and interpre- 
tations, including the question of Psyttaleia. F. Pfister, Vulgdrlatein und Vulgér- 
gniechisch. Further analogies (cf. Immisch in vol. 67, pt. 1) between the later 
developments of the two languages. E. Léfstedt, Zu den meuen Carmina Latina 
Epigraphica. Comments on E. Engstrém’s supplement to Biicheler, J. M. Stahl, 
Ein Einschiebsel in dey Kvanzrede des Demosthenes. On a close examination of de Cor. 
§§ 69-79, St. decides that the text of 73-79 (to xjvavriovpnv) is an interpolation, in which 
the documents were subsequently inserted: an interpolation within an interpolation. 
P. Corssen, Die Schrift des Arvztes Androkydes wept Tlv@ayopixav cvpBodwv. Traces of 
this fourth-century work in later literature. W.A. Baehrens, Zu den phslosophischen 
Schriften des Apuleius (continued). mendations of the de Mundo, with special 
attention to clausulae. O. Tacke, Eine bisher unbehannte Asopiibersetzung aus dem 15. 
Jahrhundert. Text and comments, with an account of the author, Leonado Dati, and 
of other versions of the time. R. Schoene, Ad Aeneam Tacticum. On some MSS. 
W. Jaeger, Zu Aristoteles Metaphysik © 9, 1051 a 32 ff. A new interpretation. 
A. Klotz, Vergils Vater. The relations between the various Lives of V. in respect 
of his father’s name and occupation. E. Pilch, Zu Vergils Arbeitsweise in den Georgica. 
Examples of how Virgil uses and combines different authorities in the matter of his 
poem. W.A. Baehrens, Zur Quaestio Eumeniana. Against the ascription to Eumenius 
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of Panegyrici v-ix. A. Elter, Zu Ps.-Xenophons Staat dey Atheney. EEmendations ot 
1,6 and1,10. J. M. Stahl, Nachtvag zu S. 110 f. In Dem, xli 23 keep di07:; cf. 
Hdt. ii 43 and [Dem.] xii 18. 


Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione Classica. Vol. 40. No.1. Ig!2. 

Concetto Marchesi, The Scholiasts of Persius (continued). Of Remigius there is in 
Cod. Vat. Lat. Reg. 1560 (XI cent.) a Vita Persii, an abbreviation of that by Probus 
and a commentary as far as V. 72 Palilia. It has small intrinsic value. Extracts 
are given. Then follow extracts from the ‘Cornutus’ scholia with noteworthy 
variants from Cod. Laurent. 37, 20. Luigi Paretti, Contributions to the history of the 
Hamnibalic Way (218-217 B.c.). § 1 On Hannibal’s route over the Alps ; controverts 
the arguments usually advanced against the Little St. Bernard. § 2 The battle near 
Victumulae and that near the Trebia. The first was near Vercellae. In his account 
of the second Livy has gone entirely wrong through misunderstanding zrepi [[Aaxkevriay 
in Polybius (III 66). Camillo Cessi, On Justin’s Second Apology. Misunderstandings 
of this, the shorter of the two ‘ Apologies,’ have arisen through inattention to its 
popular and non-technical character. It must not be judged by the first, to which it 
is no appendix, not being addressed to the emperors but to the people. In ca 
Tw avtoxpatopt (2. 8) go is suspicicus. The order of the Paris MS is defended against 
the proposed transposition of chapter 9 after 2 apparently supported by Eusebius. 
Giacomo Giri, On the prelude of the First Book of Lucretius. A defence of the traditional 
arrangement as regards I 6-9, which are to be taken in connexion with ‘quae mare 
navigerum, quae terras frugiferentis (4) concelebras’ not with ‘ per te—solis,’ 50-61 
and 136-145. Michele Cerrati, Towards the Classtfication of the MSS of Persius. On 
the imperfect Vat. Reg. 1560 which has a strong affinity to Laurentianus 37. Ig (A). 
P. Rasi, Hovatian Hypercriticism. Defends the tradition in Car. | 2. 21. 


Vol. 40. No.2. 1912. 

Concetto Marchesi, The Scholiasts of Persius (concluded). The Florentine Scholia 
in MSS. of cent. xv (Riccardianus 664 and two others) contain a commentary on 
Juvenal under the name of Cornutus and an anonymous one on Persius. Ambro- 
sianus J. 26 inf. has the commentary on Juvenal and Persius by Landinus (1462) 
followed by characteristic scholia of the anonymous collection, which L. appears 
to have used. They have a medieval, not a humanistic, character. Excerpts are 
given. The general conclusion upon the Scholia of Persius is that they are not the 
work of a single hand, but a congeries in which there are valuable remnants of 
an old pagan commentary. Corrado Barbagallo, Criticism and Tvraditwnal History 
touching the sedition and trial of M. Manlius Capitolinus. A defence of the traditional 
account of this incident, which has been wrongly described as an armed rising 
(Diodorus proves nothing) to establish a monarchy, against the historical sceptics 
and their three principles that the facts in a narrative are disputable if (1) they 
show discrepancies or apparently lack logical development, or (2) agree suspiciously 
with those in other narratives of prior or subsequent events, or (3) if they have a 
‘poetic’ colour. The sceptics have gone wrong through regarding the agrarian 
question of Manlius’ days as similar to that of the rst cent. B.c. Luigi Paretti, 
Contributions to the history of the Hannibalic War, 218-217 B.c. (continued), § 3 4 
duplication in Livy and the Roman movements in 218-217. The discrepancies between 
the narrative of Polybius and L.’s longer one are easily explicable on the theory that 
L. incorporated in his particulars from two different sources. § 4 The passage of 
Hannibal over the Apennines. Of the competing routes, which are examined in detail 
by the light of the ancient texts, the most probable is that by Bologna, Porretta, 
Pistoia, Florence, Levane, Monte S. Savino, the last leading directly to the plain 
at the foot of Cortona. Carolina Lanzani, Researches on the Tribunate of M. Livius 
Drusus the Younger. A historical sketch with citations from the sources. Francesco 
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Stabile, Emendationes Wolffiinitanae Benedicti Regulae. Criticisms of principles and details. 
The respective value of the various MSS. Arnaldo Beltrami, The Fourth Eclogue 
of Virgil once move with reference to a vecent publication (R. C. Kukula’s Rémische 
Sdkularpoeste. Teubner, 1911). Kukula’s theory that the ‘ child’ is Octavian, which 
involves the transposition of vv. 60 fin. after v. 25, the poem showing none of the 
marks of a yeveOAcaxds Adyos (Menander, Rhet. Graec., Spengel, p. 412) is rejected in 
favour of the view that an expected child of Pollio is referred to. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1912. 

15 Jan. F. Hohmann, Zur Chronologie der Papyvusurkunden (Schubart). The 
conclusions are untrustworthy, F. Hartmann, Die Wortfamilien dev lateinischen Sprache 
(G. Rosenthal). Much to be recommended for educational purposes. E. A. Loew, 
Studia palaeogvaphica (C. W.). A contribution to the history of early Latin minuscule 
and to the dating of Visigothic MSS., with seven facsimiles. Opeva hactenus inedita 
Rogers Bacons. Il. Ed. R. Steele (C. W.). The remains of the first book of the 
Communta Naturalium. A. Thumb, Handbuch dev neugniechischen Volkssprache. 2. Aufl. 
(Schwatlo). 


22 Jan. H.v. Sassen, De Phaedvi sermone (G. Thiele). A. Tacke, Phaedviana 
(G. Thiele). R. Methner, Bedeutung und Gebrauch des Konjunktiv in den lateinischen 
Relativsatzen und Satzen mit cum (H. Blase). Agrees largely with Sonnenschein’s 
‘Unity of the Latin subjunctive.’ Both deserve the widest dissemination. A. 
Bonhoffer, Eptktet und das Neue Testament (H. Stracke). 


29 Jan. J. Dorfler, Die Eleaten und die Orphikey (W. Nestle). The beginnings of 
Greek philosophy are more nearly related to the mystic speculations of the Orphics 
than has been thought. B. Jordan, Bettriige zu einer Geschichte dev philosophischen 
Terminologie (T. O. Achelis). On the word dpx% in the pre-Socratics. O. Berthold, 
Die Unverwundbarkett in Sage und Aberglauben der Griechen (H. Steuding). R. Heinze, 
Tevtullians Apologeticum (C. Weyman), Augustini epistulae, rec. A. Goldbacher. IV. 
(C. Weyman). A. Riicker, Die Lukas-Homilien des hel. Cynilli von Alexandrien 
(C. Weyman). 

5 Feb. Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to 
Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909. II. Ancient architecture in Syria by H. C. Butler. 
III. Greek and Latin inscriptions in Synia by E. Littmann, D. Magie jun. and 
D. R. Stuart. Sec. A, part 2. Southern Hauvan (W. Larfeld). J. Pavlu, Die pseudo- 
platonischen Zuilingsdialoge Minos und Hipparch (R. Adam). Very thorough and 
acute. W. Kramer, De Amstotelis, qui fertur, Oeconomicorum libvo 1. (H. Mutschmann). 
Maintains the authorship of Theophrastus. Der rémische Limes in Osterreich. Heft XI. 
(P. Goessler). 

12 Feb. F. Koepp, Archdologie (E. Wilisch). A guide to the restoration, 
description, illustration and dating of monuments. A.S. Arvanitopoullos, Oecoadcxai 
ercypadai (W. Larfeld). G. Ficker, Evlasse des Patriarchen von Konstantinopel A lexios 
Studites (J. Draseke). 

19 Feb. Plato’s Phaedo, ed. by J. Burnet (H. Gillischewski). Must be reckoned 
among the best of its kind. Aem. Dienstbach, De titulorum Prienensium sonts (W. 
Larfeld). Hovati opeva. Texte latin avec un commentaire critique et explicatif, des 
introductions et des tables par F. Plessis et P. Lejay. Hovatt Sativae, par P. Lejay 
(E. Schweikert). R. B. Steele, Case usage in Livy. II. The dative (H. Blase). 
R. B. Steele, Ut, ne, qui and quominus in Livy (H. Blase). 

26 Feb. H. Skerlo, Uber den Gebrauch von éri bei Homer (Helbing). 

4 Mar. J. van Leeuwen J.F., Commentationes Homericae (F.Stirmer). Published 
in Mnemosyne 1897-1911. L. Malten, Kyrene (A. Laudien). Its legends and history. 
Lsbansi opeva, rec. R. Foerster. Vol, vi. (R. Asmus). 
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11 Mar. H. Markowski, De Libanio Socratis defensove (R. Asmus). W. L. Keep, 
The separation of the attributive adjective from tts substantive in Plautus (F. Gustafsson). 
J. Oblinger, Curtiana (Th. Strangl). Critical and grammatical investigations on 
Curtius. 

18 Mar. E. Kessler, Plutarchs Leben des Lykurgos (C. Frick) I. K. Woldt, De 
analogiae disciplina apud grammaticos Latinos (Th. Stang). 

25 Mar. Ph. Fabia, La méve de Névron (Nohl). A defence of Tacitus against 
Ferrero. E. Kessler, Plutarchs Leben des Lykurgos (C. Frick) II. Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon. The choral odes and lyric scenes, set to music by J. E. Lodge (A. 
Thierfelder). 

1 Apr. P. Gardner, The earliest coins of Greece proper (C. Kiuthmann). From the 
Proceedings of the British Academy. P. Lang, De Speusippt Academics scriptis, 
Accedunt fragmenta (Mutschmann). Ciceronis orationes pro Tullio, pro Fonteio, pro 
Sulla, pro Avchia, pro Plancto, pro Scauro vec. A. C. Clark (K. Busche). The Journal of 
Roman Studies I, 1 (E. Hohl). 

8 Apr. Ovidi Amorum libn tres, erkl. von P. Brandt (Fr. Pfister). Manilis 
Astvonomicon, liber II, ed. H. W. Garrod (M. Manitius). 

15 Apr. F. Stirmer, Exegetische Bettrige zur Odyssee, Bk. I (H. Schiller). 
O. Schumann, De Aristotelis quae feruntur fragmentis dialogi De nobilitate (H. Mutsch- 
mann). W. Wrobel, Aristotelis de epopoeae et tragoediae generibus quae fuerit doctrina 
(F. Knoke). Pervigtlium Venerts, Oxford plain texts (R. Helm). 

22 Apr. R.v. Lichtenberg, Die dgdtsche Kultuy (P. Goessler). R. T. Kerlin, 
Theocritus in English literature (E. Wolff). 

29 Apr. M. Rossbroich, De Pseudo-Phocylideis (J. Sitzler). Aristophanes, The 
Clouds, by W. J. M. Starkie (E. Wiist). ‘Deserves the warmest recommendation.’ 
D. R. Stuart, The prenuptial nite in the new Callimachus (H. Blimner). 

6 May. A. Fairbanks, A handbook of Greek religion (H. Steuding). G. Murray, 
The vise of the Greek Epic. Second edition (Chr. Harder). G. Fraustadt, Encomiorum 
in litteris Graecis usque ad Romanam aetatem historia (J. Sitzler). W., Zillinger, Cicero 
und die altrémischen Dichter (Fr. Harder). S. B. Platner, The topography and monuments 
of ancient Rome. 2 Aufl. (Kohler). 

13 May. G. Entz, Pessimismus und Weltflucht bei Platon (H. Reuther). E. B. 
Clapp, The 'Oapurris of Theocritus (M. Rannow). Th. Reinach, L’anarchie monétaire et 
ses vemedes chez les anciens Grecs (C. Kiithmann). 

20 May. Coptic Homilies, edited from the Papyrus Codex Oriental 5001 in the 
British Museum by E. A. W. Budge (A. Wiedemann). A. Macé, La prononciation du 
Latin (G. Rosenthal). E. Lieben, Zur Biographie Martials (Fr. Harder). 

27 May. E. A. W. Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection (A. Wiedemann). 
Th. Zell, Wie ist die auf Korfu gefundene Gorgo zu vervollstandigen ? (A. Trendelenburg). 
Chr. Johnen, Geschichte der Stenographie. 1. (C. Wessely).— R. Ebeling, Mathematsh 
und Philosophie bet Plato (G. Lehnert). P. Willems, Le droit public romasn. Seventh 
edition by J. Willems (W. Kalb). 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. III. Band, 4 Heft. 1912. . 
The greater part of this number (88 out of 129 pages) is taken up with a full 
descriptive catalogue of books and articles published in 1909 dealing with questions 
of Latin and Greek language ; it is interesting to note that in an inscription from 
Erythrae, published by Wilamowitz in 1909, there occurs the only known instance 
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of k= on an [onic inscription, viz. Ovérw dxota. P. Kretschmer, notes on avdévrns = 
avtobévrns cf. avropovrns (Medea 1269), a Mantinean inscription, and dpdw = aFdpde, 
relapyis= weAaFapyos. F. Skutsch, in a series of notes defends respiritus in the MSS. 
of Cic. N. D. 2. 136, a word otherwise unknown to classical Latin, and supports 
against Vollmer the length of the first vowel in esse (edo) by an appeal (1) to the 
transcript nooe in no. 267 of Audollent’s Devotions, (2) to ést with the vowel marked 
long in a fifth-century papyrus containing Vergil Aen. 4. 66. In further support of his 
derivation of adjectives like Nouocomensis from ablatives Nouo Como, etc. Skutsch 
brings forward S. Augustinus Hipponeregiensis, which occurs in the Gelastan Decree. In 
a concluding note he makes out a strong case for the intransitive use of eliminare 
(=extve), and refers to other evidence for the general statement that ‘ nowhere is the 
transition from reflexive to intransitive so frequent as in the case of verbs denoting 
motion.’ K. Witte continues his chapters on Homeric Language: XII. deals with the 
inflection of nouns in -evs; the examples -éos, -€a for -jos -7ja are with the single 
exception of roxéwv confined to proper names; these -e- forms were taken from the 
‘everyday speech of the poets’ and began in the formulae Tvdéos vids, IInAéos vids. 
Here as before in this series Witte bases his explanations on the principle that new 
inflections were introduced in order to adapt for certain positions the metrically 
unmanageable cases (or synonyms) of words that had already won for themselves a 
fixed place in the Homeric line. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXIX. Band, 5 Heft. 1911. 

E. W. Fay, Is Greek -civn cognate with Sanskrit-tuana-m ? The writer questions 
the affirmative answer of the last sixty years, and connects -civy with ceiw, the 
original sense being ‘driving, seeking.’ The rest of the number is devoted to the 
Index to the volume which it completes, and to the Anzeiger, which includes reviews 
of the second editions of van Herwerden’s Lexicon Graecum Suppletorium et Dialecticum 
and Walde’s Lateimisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 


XXX. Band, 1, 2 Heft. 1912. 

F. Solmsen, L:Anvos Larvpos Tirvpos; LiAnvds not ZeAnvods is the form attested 
by the oldest inscriptions and MSS., and supported by the statements of ancient 
grammarians. The Latin Silanus was borrowed from the Greek, and derived its 
meaning of ‘fountain’ from the frequent representation of the nature-god over wells, 
often with the water spouting from his mouth. The word is a derivative of ci-Ads 
‘snub-nosed,’ an adjective not preserved in Greek but seen in the Latin loan-word 
silus (e.g. Cic. N. D. 1. 80) glossed aiuds. Latin had also simus ; it readily borrowed 
from Greek adjectives denoting physical and mental defects, cf. blaesus strabus strambus 
morus ; silus was used to form names, Sélins Silicius ; cf. claudus Claudius, Caluius Varius 
There are many derivatives of ovAds in Greek ; 2iAwv, StAds (which may however be 
an abbreviation of 2cAnvos), ciAAos, ctAAaiverv, ccAAOdV, dvdotAAos all connected with 
‘up-turned nose, sneer’; for AA cf. puxds, uexxos. In Greek literature the Silent are 
usually associated with o.porns, also in artistic representations; they do not begin to 
be bald until the fifth century; they were especially connected with Ionia and the 
Peloponnese where the name and the cult were extremely common ; ScAnvos is ‘an 
old Achaean name of the nature-demon ’ taken from its home in the Peloponnese by 
Achaean and Ionian emigrants. The S:Anvoi were originally the same as the Larvpo 
and Tirvpo., genuine Greek words (‘ pre-Greek ’ according to Wilamowitz) from the 
root ri ‘swell,’ seen in ti-Ao-s, rv-p-Bo-s, tumeo, Tv-pd-s, Ti-rv-05, radpos (taurus, méos, 
which Solmsen explains as ‘der strotzende, schwellende’); for oa- (tail, wéos) cf. 
720m Archil. fr. 97, caivw for caviw. 
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Solmsen, F., Zur Geschichte des Dativs in den idg. Sprachen. The Cyprian 
A:cFecpirds shows the original dative singular ending -ei, which is to be identified with 
the dative in ¢¢ of the Italic dialects. This explains the quantity of the Homeric 
d:igtAos, and also why the « of the dative singular is exempt from elision in later 
verse. For the dative singular two endings must be assumed, -ei and -ai, the former 
being the suffix of the real dative, the latter of the dative indicating the goal of 
motion as in Greek xapai. In O. Prussian the diphthongs -eg and -az have been kept 
separate in final position, and so the infinitive forms like datwet show the -¢ dative, 
In O. Bulgarian, too, the dative singular forms materi, etc., have the ending -¢, 
Fick, A., Hesychglossen VII. Schulze, W., dpdw und weAapyos. According to Herodian 
the a of apdw was long, that of weAapyos was short, though vulgarly lengthened. 
Bechtel, F., Paveryga. Fick, A., Wiederruf. A. 553 requires only the alteration of 
petaAdrAw to petaAdAw, Prellwitz, W., Lat. secespita. The latter part of the word 
may be *spata (cp. Fr. épée). The borrowed Gr. ora6y. Schulze, W., Zu dem 
gviechischen Prapositionen. The use of certain prepositions, iép, epi, eri, with the 
dative in Arcadian, Cyprian, and Thessalian, points to an old Aeolic use. Zimmer- 
man, Aug., Die Etymologie von AMOENUS. On the analogy of the female name 
Summoi (CIL. II, 1750) beside Summa (CIL. 7778) we can put beside a(m)ma a form 
amot. To this amoenus stands in the same relation as Mamoena (CIL. X, 5532) to 
mam(m)a. Prellwitz, W., Lit. ste_st1, Lat. stLEMBUuS, Gr. ardoGados. These forms, 
with Lett. stu’lbs, stu’lbt, show that side by side with ,/stelo- we must postulate an 
extended rt. stelabho- ‘ersticken, betaiiben, verblenden.’ Schulze, W., Prusias: 
Plustas, p. 376. The interchange of / and 7 is to be compared with Lat. prunum> 
Germ. Pflaume. 





THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upon 
public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national 
scheme of education ; (b) to improve the practice of classical teaching; (c) to 
encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; (d) to create 
opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical learning. 


Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual 
subscription is 5s. (life composition, £3 15s.), and there is an entrance fee of 5s. 
Members receive a copy of the annual ‘ Proceedings’ of the Association and of 
‘The Year’s Work in Classical Studies’ (both post free). They may also obtain 
the CLassicAL REvIEW and CLASSICAL QUARTERLY at the reduced price of 73. 
and gs. a year respectively (post free). 

Inquiries and applications for membership should be addressed to either of 
the Hon. Secretaries, Mr. J. H. Sleeman, The University, Sheffield, and Mr. 
M. O. B. Caspari, University College, London; or to the Hon. Secretary of any 
of the district Branches—viz., Miss M. S. Lilley, Girls’ High School, Manchester; 
Mr. R. W. Reynolds, King Edward’s School, Birmingham; Mr. K. Forbes, 
135, Chatham Street, Liverpool; Mr. E. P. Barker, 5, Park Avenue, Mapperley 
Road, Nottingham ; and the Rev. Father Ailinger, S.J., St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 
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